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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


tte crisis in the coal industry and _ its 

were at their height when we went to press last 
week, Late on Thursday, July 30th, the Prime Minister’s 
conversations with the representatives of the colliery 
owners and the miners resulted in his announcing that 
he had proposed to give temporary financial assistance 
pending an inquiry into the whole position of the mining 
industry. It was then known that the Trade Unions 
Executive had issued instructions to all railway and 
transport workers to disobey any orders to move coal 
The owners thereupon agreed to 


extensions 


after Friday night. 
suspend for a fortnight the notices they had given ter- 
minating the old wages agreement of 1924. This was 
communicated to the miners’ executive, who issued their 
instructions for work to be continued in the pits, and 
the National Railwaymen instructed their 
members to do their work in conveying coal. 


Union of 


* * * * 
On Friday, the 3ist, the Treasury issued a statement 


in some detail. It announced that the Government 


——— 


would give a subvention in aid of wages from August Ist 
to May Ist, 1926. Wages would continue to be received 
on the basis of the 1924 agreement, and the Exchequer 
would make up in any district any monthly deficiency 
when the wages under the recognized ratio of division 
between wages and prolits fell short of the minimum 
percentage under the agreement. When the estimated 
profits for a month in any district should exceed Is. 3d. 
a ton, the excess would be used in reduction of the sub- 
vention ; that is to say, if, after a division of the proceeds 
in the ratio of eighty-seven per cent. and thirteen per 
cent. between miners and owners, the owners would 
receive more than Is. 3d. a ton, then the excess would 
go to reduce the subvention. As to the proposed inquiry, 
the words of the Prime Minister were that there should 
be “full investigation into the methods of improving 
the productive efliciency of the mining industry for the 
purpose of increasing its competitive power in the world 
markets.” 
x * * * 

There was certainly a feeling of relief when the country 
learnt that there was not to be an immediate stoppage 
of work in the mines, or of the transport of coal on the 
railways and elsewhere. But as soon as people began 
to consider how it had come about and what lay in 
store for the future, the relief seemed to be momentary 
The Prime Minister after “ swearing 
he would ne’er consent ” to a subsidy had consented to 
“a subvention in aid of Nobody felt that a 
peaceful prospect had opened out which would lead to 
prosperity in an industry of vital importance to the 
country. The Labour raised a paean of 
victory, and the country began to ask itself over whom 
was this victory won. It was gained by the adhesion 
of the transport workers, who had no quarrel with the 
colliery owners, but were able to threaten the general 
publie with every kind of inconvenience and loss, 


* % * * 


and superticial. 


wages. 


extremists 


As Lord Grey of Fallodon pointed out in a clear and 
sober speech on Monday, the action of the Unions became, 
as it has been in other so-called sympathetic strikes 
or movements in industry, anti-social in the sense that 
the threat was directed against the whole country. 
Further, people began to ask themselves by whom was 
the fight directed. Seldom have the rank and file of 
the unions had less voice in decisions affecting their 
action. The special committee of the General Council 
of Trade Union Councils, a body as nearly irresponsible 
as they could be, seemed to have the control in their 
own hands with results novel, dangerous and undemo- 
People began next to ask why the Prime Minister 
Presumably 


cratic. 
yielded to those who were uttering threats. 
he felt that he was faced by two desperate alternatives, 
and one must always feel chary of blaming a man who in 
such circumstances seems to choose a disastrous course. 
Chaos was threatened in a few hours, and the Government 
had the best means of judging whether ruin faced the 


country and must* be averted at all costs. If they felt 
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that they were not prepared successfully to assert 
authority and avert general disorder, then they were 
right to yield against their principles, and the fault lies 
elsewhere. We deal elsewhere with financial and economic 
reasons which may have influenced them. 

* * * * 

Parliament will authorize the expenditure of ten 
niilions. The cost of a subvention would be a small 
matter by itself, since the stoppage of work would 
have been inevitably more costly, even in money, apart 
from any other loss entailed. Things of greater im- 
portance are at stake. During the last debate on unem- 
ployment in the House of Commons Mr. Baldwin spoke 
with his usual engaging frankness of the possibility of 
considering subsidies to certain big industries in which 
lay what he called the “* black spots * of unemployment. 
It scemed to us a most dangerous introduction of the 
subject, although it proved the generous way in which he 
takes the whole House into his confidence. We saw the 
immediate temptation to every colliery company, to the 
railways, to the shipping, steel and agricultural industries, 
one and all, to masters and to men, to prove that everyone 
in his own industry could not survive without a subsidy. 

* * * * 

There have been certain features in this crisis that have 
scarcely been considered by the public. We could not 
discern on either side a genuine desire for peace or the 
country’s welfare. The collieries were well stocked with 
coal waiting for a market; dealers and consumers were 
well stocked for the summer, and a stoppage of work was 
not likely to do much damage to the owners’ profits. The 
miners were quite aware that throughout August work 
was likely to be short and the average weekly wage 
bound to be low. We are long past the simple, social and 
economic stage in which employers and employed could 
have amiably agreed that as there was, for the moment, 
no demand for the product of their industry, they had 
better make the best arrangements they could for a 
holiday in the harvest field or elsewhere. But that is no 
reason why the two sides should meet the problems of 


their industry in so combative a spirit. 
* * * * 


A subsidiary cause of the want of understanding seems 
to lie in the attempts to obliterate the “ districts ” in the 
coai-field as units. We believe that it is impossible to put 
all “ districts ** on any uniform basis except an entirely 
artificial one. How artificial this is is proved by the fact 
that at least in one important district the owners did not 
last month give any notice to terminate the old agreement, 
and yet the miners of such a district are called out by the 
“ national ”’ leaders in protest against treatment which 
they have never received, and we do not believe that 
the miners realize how often the large, comprehensive 


union defeats its own object. 
* * * * 


Workers who for good or bad reasons strike against 
an individual employer or moderate sized group of 
employers such as the “ district,” not only cause imme- 
diate fmancial loss to their employer, if he is trading at a 
profit, but also put into him the much more serious fear 
of a loss of trade in the future, for his orders will go to his 
rivals whose men are at work. But when a union becomes 
national, or so large as the Miners’ Federation, the employer 
ceases to fear that his rivals will snatch any of his trade, 
for their men will also be on strike, and he may be quite 
willing to face temporary loss of profits even if they 
exist. Therefore, the attack of the strikers, which 
might be justified against their own employers, becomes 
an attack on the general public, while the employer stands 


by. The strikers hope then that the public in annoyance 


or desperation will put pressure on the employers what- 
1 . . . + . ’ . 
ever they think of the merits of the case. So far in the 


history of industrial disputes this hope has nearly always 
been disappointed. The same arguments naturally 
apply to a dispute in which a united body of employers 
might be the aggressors against their workmen, 

% + « * 


But the most unsatisfactory point of all is that we see 
no guarantee that a subvention will make any genuine 
improvement in this industry. If it enables the owners 
to pay more men who will produce more coal, how does 
this aid them to dispose of the coal when stacked at the 
pit’s mouth? A mere reduction of price will not be 
enough when the home demand is stagnant and will not 
increase unless trade revives more quickly than we can 
hope. Abroad there is no sign of any increased demand 
for the export of our coal, and, indeed, the Germans have 
admitted their disappointment that a strike in England 
no longer offers them a better hope of disposing of their 
unsold surplus stocks, 

* * * * 


We must hope that the Commission of Inquiry will 
produce suggestions of practical value, but none of them 
are likely to create an increased consumption of coal 
during the next nine months through which we shall be 
paying a subsidy. If, as we hope, they will encourage 
schemes for carbonization, or for methods of using the 
valuable parts of coal which are now wasted, there is in 
that no better prospect at once than of exchanging use 
for waste and waste for use. The new oil or other products 
may be used, but the ordinary coal or coke if not needed 
for increased consumption of fuel will be wasted. Those 
who trust to a subvention to create markets would as well 
petition, like the Candlemakers of Bastiat, for protection 
against the light and heat of the sun. 

* * * x 

Lack of space prevented our referring last week to the 
new estimates introduced by the President of the Board 
of Education in the House of Commons on July 23rd. 
They were less by a million and a quarter than last year’s. 
Lord Eustace Percy said that he was resisting pressure to 
transfer expenditure from taxes to rates because he wanted 
to see local control strengthened rather than weakened. 
For more than one reason we agree with him on that 
point. He was under no illusions about the dull, stern fact 
that education cannot expand officially while revenue 
does not expand. He wanted to accommodation 
steadily increased, and it was of no use to raise the school 
age while all existing accommodation was filled. Lord 
Eustace referred to the Universities as supplying too few 
teachers, but made no suggestion for overcoming those 
difficulties in the way of University graduates becoming 
certificated teachers which we have so often deplored. 

* * * * 

Mr. Wood, the Minister of Agriculture, spoke on the vote 
for his department on Monday. Real progress is being 
made in milk production, in combating animal! and plant 
disease, and to some extent in marketing farm produce. 
Mr. Wood expressed the hope that by a compulsory policy 
of “ double dipping ” a pestilent and costly 
scourge—might be eradicated in three 
example of the value of research he said that the tomato 
growers of the Lee valley had saved £30,000 a year by 
Mr. 
Wood promised next year to do something more f 
land settlement. 1919 
ex-Service men on the land had, he admitted, involved 
the State in a £7,000,000, But 18,000 men 


had been settled and most of them were doing fairly well. 


see 


sheep scab 
years. As an 


finding out how to deal with the tomato moth. 


The scheme of for establishing 


loss of 


* * * * 
, , 


The House of Commons last Friday gave a third reading 
to the Unemployment Insurance Bill, which is intended 
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to restrict in some measure the distribution of the “ dole ” 
and to prevent fraudulent applicants from receiving relief. 
Much of the heated criticism of the Bill was wide of the 
mark if it be admitted that the “ dole” is an insurance 
benefit and not mere charity. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
reminded the House that the discretion now given to the 
Ministry to give or withhold “ extended benefit ” did 
not affect the “ standard benefit ” to which an insured 
person was entitled if he became unemployed. The 
Treasury will still have to find vast sums for the workless 
until trade improves, but there must be a limit to this 
terribly burdensome expenditure. 
. * * * 

The evacuation of the Ruhr Valley by French troops 
and officials has proceeded satisfactorily. The last troops 
from Essen and Miilheim left the area on July 31st. It is 
understood that Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort will 
be evacuated very soon. We look back to their occupa- 
tion with peculiar regret. When French troops first over- 
stepped the boundaries of the occupied territory as laid 
down at Versailles and occupied Frankfort and four 
other towns, the British protests were so forcible that 
all the troops were back in the Rhineland within five 
A year later, Diisseldorf and the two other towns 
were occupied. Mr. Lloyd George made no _ protest, 
though it was foreseen that within another year 
Great Britain would find that by acquiescing, she had 
lost the right to protest against Marshal Foch’s plan to 
occupy the Ruhr Valley. There is now no need for our 
troops at Cologne to protect French or Belgian communi- 
vations into the Ruhr Valley. If the pretexts for staying 
there based on German failures to disarm are regarded, 
as we believe they are, by the War Office as disingenuous, 
we trust that they will be set aside. 


days. 


* + * * 


The tide of the fighting in Morocco has not yet turned 
in favour of France, and the campaigning season has now 
but little time left to run. On Saturday last we learnt 
the terms of peace offered by France and Spain to Abd-el- 
Krim: he must recognise the authority of the Sultan of 
Morocco and of the Sultan’s Khalifa in the Spanish zone ; 
he must hand over his artillery ; Spain shall maintain a 
post at Adjir (now Abd-el-Krim’s headquarters) ; all 
Spanish prisoners must be released ;_ the Rifis shall have 
local independent government, aided by Spanish officials 
and money. Their emissaries met the Marquis de Estella 
at Tetuan and told him that Abd-cl-Krim required an 
assurance of the independence of the Rif, and that nego- 
tiations should take place on the neutral ground of 
Tangicr. The meeting seems to have been marked by 
courtesy on both sides, but there is plainly a wide gap 
between the terms that the parties are now willing to 
accept. 


* * * * 

The Punjab has been troubled by disturbances among 
the Sikhs ever since the seditious Ghadr propaganda was 
rife in India and America during the War. They became 
acute in a new direction over the Sikh shrines, particu- 
larly the famous Nankana Sahib, the birthplace of 
the founder, Guru Nanak. British protection and 
irrigation had made this shrine enormously wealthy. 
Probably the inmates had been corrupted by this wealth, 
as alleged by the puritan reformers who attacked it, but 
the wealth also aroused cupidity, and the movement that 
arose from religious feeling was exploited by men of 
evil or political motives. The disorders grew in gravity 
until Sir Malcolm Hailey became governor last year. 
The Times of Friday, July 31st, gave a fullreport of his 
most interesting speech, made a month ago, upon the bill 
intended to settle the disputes over the guardianship of 


the shrines. The chief proof of the improved spirit 
induced by Sir Maleolin’s firmness since he assumed power 
is to be found in his eloquent appeal for religious tolera- 
tion, which he would surely have regarded as futile a year 
We trust that the traditional, well-tried, and alzost 
romantic friendship between British and Sikhs will now 
revive. 


ago. 


x * ra * 


Mr. Justice Romer gave judgment last week for a 
declaration that the dismissal upon marriage of a woman 
teacher in an elementary school was invalid. The question 
We hold that they 
should be free to insert in any agreement of appointment 
a clause by which they can call for resignation on marriage, 
but that they would be wrong to exact a resignation 
for any cause except character or teaching inefliciency. 
Many mothers of children have proved to be the best of 
mistresses, especially in infant classes, and their services 
should not be lost. We do not envy the husband whose 
wife has full-time work in school and as much evening 
work as she is willing to do. But if he accepts that, it is 
no concern of the authority, who should keep a teacher 
if she is the best they can find. To employ teachers, 
not for educational efficiency but for social and economic 


has agitated many local authorities. 


purposes, such as a husband’s comfort, or to give a salary 
to another woman who seems to need it more, is not 
consistent with their duties. 
interfere after marriage, if children come entailing long 
absences from school, then the teacher can properly 
be called on to resign on account of loss of efficiency. 


If home ties begin to 


* * * * 


The powerful new Daventry station of the British Broad- 
casting Company has begun its career with success, 
and wireless enthusiasts over a wide area are already 
familiar with “5 XX.” It is stated that next winter 
there will be a regular interchange of programmes between 
Europe and America, and the European programmes 
are to be transmitted through Daventry. Electrical 
science has dragged this little country town 
hunting centre into world-wide fame, like Mullion and 
Daventry will speak on behalf of 
Europe to America and probably in the near future to 
Australia and China and the Pacific islands. Now that 
most country cottages have at least a crystal set, wireless 


and 


Nauen in war-time. 


has become a commonplace, but the wonder of it remains, 
. * * x 

Lord Cheylesmore, who died last week after a motor 
accident on his way home from Bisley, was a notable 
example of those who, not 
needing to earn a living, work much harder than many 
After distinguished service in the Brigade of 
he devoted himself to many kinds of public 


invaluable Englishmen 
who do. 
Guards, 
work, such as the chairmanship of a London hospital and 
of the National Rifle Association. No worked 
harder or more successfully for British marksmanship 
than Lord Cheylesmore. Besides working for National 
Defence and soldiers’ charities at all times, during the 
War he undertook the 
Tower over the courts martial that* tried alleged spies. 
At Cannes too he will be greatly missed, for he had 
become one of the oldest regular winter residents there, 
and a leader in all good works in the British Colony. 


man 


grim task of presiding at the 


x * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March Sth, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
100 2; ; on Thursday week 100} ; a year ago 101 ,;. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 883; on Thursday 
week 88}; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Thursday 77/; on Thursday week 77; a year 
a4 


r 3 
ago 773. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE MINES AND THE SETTLEMENT 
|. jgyicree could be more unfair than the strictures 


which have been passed upon Mr. Baldwin during 
the week by a large number of his critics for his part in 
settling, temporarily at any rate, the strife in the coal 
industry. They condemn the settlement, not on 
its merits, but because they allege that the Prime 
Minister “* yielded to threats,” encouraged the Trade 
Union extremists to think that they had an_in- 
vincible weapon, and so “ placed the country at the 
mercy of organized Labour.” Such criticism may 
sound at first convincing, but one has only to examine 
it to find the fallacy. It is the old plea for persisting 
in a course which you know to be dangerous and injurious, 
because you are afraid of seeming weak and unstable. 
It is the policy of the coachman or the motor driver 
who has taken the wrong turn at the cross-roads, but 
who, instead of reversing his course, flogs on his horses 
or drives his engine at full speed, in the hopes of somehow 
getting out of his mess by increased pace. “ Drive 
on and look as if you meant it, and damn the con- 
sequences,” is his cry. 

That is not the way of getting out of a mess, but of 
getting deeper into it. We fully admit that it is a bad 
thing to lose your way, a bad thing to vacillate, and a 
very bad thing indeed to encourage your opponents to 
think they have got you on the run and are afraid of 
them. But none of these things are half so bad as to 
drive madly over a precipice for fear of not being thought 
brave, cool, and independent. The mistake, the tragedy, 
was in getting into the mess, not in trying to get out of 
it before it was too late. It was a great blunder on the 
Government’s part to allow the Bank of England and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to commit the country 
to the policy of deflating the wages of the whole of the 
earning-classes of this country on an economic punctilio, 
and at a period of social unrest and social malaise. But, 
having turned down that fatal road, and having seen 
the precipice at the end, it would have been infinitely 
worse, foolish indeed to the point of criminality, to have 
persisted in error for fear of looking weak. Mr. Baldwin 
deserves praise, not censure, for refusing to commit 
a second error in the hope of concealing the ‘first. It 
was well said that, though it must be perilous to yield 
to mutiny even when the mutineers have a real grievance, 
it is not so perilous as insisting on a wrong course at all 
costs. The wise commander is always watching the 
conditions in his army in order to prevent those con- 
ditions becoming inflammatory, and so forcing him 
into the odious position of the driver who has either to 
reverse his engine or else to rush down the wrong road 
at full speed! 

But, though we think that the policy of the Government 
in trying to reach parity, not by natural causes, but by 
* direct action,” was most unwise, we are not going to 
take the situation as in any sense tragic. The use of 
financial physical force (i.e., the raising of the Bank 
Rate) the forbidding of loans, and the allowing of the 
export of gold tempered by purchases or oans of gold, 
were in our opinion gigantic errors; but if they are not 
persisted in we may soon get on an even keel once more. 
We have wisely refused to sharpen the consequences 
of a forced and premature return to the Gold Standard 
in the case of the coal mines. Next, if we are wise, 


we shall not, to resume once more the mctaphor of the 
coachman, drive on as hard as we can, but shall consider 
whether turning back, however humiliating, is not better 


than rushing violently down a steep place and being 
choked in a morass of liquid gold. To be specific, let 
the Government, instead of letting their excited and 
adventurous driver tear on while they are looking at 
the map through the eyes of a Coal Commission, give 
the order first to stop and then to drive back to the place 
at which we now know that we took the wrong turn, 
No doubt the devotees of the Gold Standard will tel] 
us that all this is impossible, that we should ruin every- 
thing by our vacillation, and that, right or wrong, we 
must go on looking the dollar in the face, stoically in- 
different to all other considerations, that ‘‘ Any other 
course would make the British people think that they 
were being ruled by madmen.” 


Those who hold this view are entirely mistaken, not 
only as to the nature of our people, but as to their history, 
And here we may call a witness who will, we believe, 
have a special appeal to Mr. Baldwin. In his Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, Disraeli tells us that it is “a 
characteristic of our history that this country generally 
retraces its steps.” He goes on to amplify and support 
his dictum, and to meet the objection of Lord John 
Russell that we have only retraced steps taken in times 
of violence and upheaval. The author of Sybil was, 
we are convinced, right in insisting on our willingness 
to go back and take the right road when it has been 
proved by experiment that we have temporarily taken 
the wrong turning. We have got the principle of advance 
by trial and error in our blood. That being so, we 
ask the Government to reconsider their policy. However 
unpleasant such action may seem, it will be the best 
available and will not, we are convinced, injure them in 
the long run with the electorate. In this context we 
would ask them to consider the arguments put forth by 
Mr. Keynes in his witty and audacious but none the less 
able and closely reasoned pamphlet—to which we hope to 
return at an early date—The Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Churchill (The Hogarth Press. 1s.). 


Before we end we must notice the one-sided effect 
which will be attributed almost certainly to the present 
proposals for altering our financial conditions. If 
we could alter them all, we should, in theory at any 
rate, after some six months of social and economic 
tumult wellnigh amounting to revolution, be merely 
*“as you were.” But, as the working men will be quick 
to note, we are in practice only proposing to deflate 
the wages of the hand-workers. When we hear proposals 
that the miners and labour generally should have their 
wages cut down, we hear nothing about reducing the wages 
of money. Instead, the wages of money have been 
increased (i.e., by the raising of the Bank Rate), and 
may even be further remunerated. If gold flows out in 
the autumn, as is expected, the Bank Rate may go still 
higher. Further, working men are sure to ask whether tlie 
fees of doctors, lawyers, and other professional 
are not also to come down. Unless we greatly 
mistaken, they will not find much satisfaction in the 
These charges may be a 


pee ple, 


are 


answer, “ All in good time. 
little slow in coming down, but ultimately you may 
expect them to obey the universal law, &c., &e. Mean- 
time, you may dwell with satisfaction on the coming fall 
in the general price level.” 

In our opinion, the “ slogan” for the Government 
should be, “* Let us retrace our steps, and also make 
diligent public inquiry into the economic consequences 
on industry and the national indebtedness of increasing 
the value of the pound sterling.” Nothing could be 
more educative to us all than such an inquiry. Let 
us hear the evidence and judge, net put ourselves blindly 
into the hands of the so-called experts, 
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TWO REVOLUTIONS: A COMPARISON 
By Lievut.-Cotonet C. B. Tuacxeray, D.S.O. 


Fourth Servant: “ My faith, I think I'll turn Englishman in my 
older years, where there’s not these trying changes in the Constitu- 
tion.’—Thomas Hardy, The Dynasts (Tuileries, 1814). 


FWVUERE is a certain grim analogy between all revolu- 
I tions. The course of events at Angora since 1919 
recalls the earlier phases of the French Revolution. But 
jn France the Revolution was inevitable, as irresistible as 
the march of Fate, as inexorable as a law of Nature. In 
Turkey the movement was not spontaneous. It was, a 
precocious oriental imitation, the unnatural result of the 
circumstances of the moment, apishly copied from alien 
European models, and fostered by scheming and ambi- 
tious individuals. It was, however, far more nearly a 
national movement than its precursor of 1908, with its 
Committee of Union and Progress, its upstart Enver 
Pasha and his gang. 

A Greek war is always the most popular of Turkish 
diversions, a threat against Smyrna the most stirring of 
appeals. Add to these the common danger in the presence 
of the Allies at Constantinople, following on the defeat of 
the War—the protracted Armistice negotiations—the 
egregious Treaty of Sévres—and you have all the 
elements of a “ popular” revolution, engineered by any 
party ready to appeal to the patriotism of the people. 
From such beginnings a small band of patriots at Sivas 
hatched the Grand National Assembly of Angora. The 
French Revolution sprang from causes different from 
these; but forces not dissimilar were at work, when, 
three years later, the Convention overthrew the Mon- 
archy and established the Republic. This is the point 
now reached by Turkey, comparatively peacefully. 

In the earlier French Revolutionary Assemblies, just 
as at Angora, one perceives a socially and mentally ill- 
assorted conglomeration, developing into a kind of 
debating society, wrangling, drawing up constitutions, 
repealing and enacting laws, deposing monarchs and 
prelates, overturning dynasties and religions, creating and 
abolishing high offices by the score. Parliamentary mis- 
sions interfere with the executive ; deputies dash about 
setting up—or upsetting—civil and military administra- 
tions. Discussions rage with equal warmth and verbosity 
over questions of the deepest import or of the most 
trivial insignificance, such as head-dresses, whether 
crowns, mitres, or fezes; from churches to cheeses; 
at one time with no perception of comparative practical 
values; at another, as the France of to-day proves, 
with a marvellous wisdom and prescience. It is a 
cacoethes legislandi. The Assemblies positively vomit 
legislation. It is to be hoped that the future of Turkey 
will, in the end, equally justify the racking labours of 
the gentlemen of Angora. 

Is it too fanciful and extravagant to make a comparison 
drawn from the beginnings of the earlier Revolution— 
perhaps to utter a warning? The cases are not exactly 
parallel. But different as are the conditions, there are 
some of the same ingredients in the Turkish cauldron 
at Angora as in the French casserole of 1792. There are 
other chefs, the culinary methods are not the same, but, 
nevertheless, the resulting confection may be equally 
noxious and unpalatable. Moreover, the recipes of the 
Turkish cooks are but imitations of the French, amongst 
other, cuisines. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha has, with the intuition of a 
real statesman, described the patient and placid Turkish 
peasant as “‘ the only and true master of Turkey.” But 
the bombastic Grand National Assembly is in no sense the 
true voice of its ‘‘ masters.” 


“ 


The representatives of the People are, for the most part, 
the nominees of Mustapha Kemal. Until the last few 
months his Government has been without an opposition ; 
therein lay its weakness. But if Kemal is a Dictator, he 
has been, at any rate, a benevolent and popular Dictator. 
He exercised his sway with a tactful firmness that dis- 
armed his opponents at the outset. He has managed, 
quite suavely, to dispose of two Sultans and the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam; to abolish the Khalif-Imaamate, and, without 
any audible murmur, to substitute a would-be up-to-date 
Republic for a fine old crusted monarchical-religious des- 
potism. The new Turks run counter to every hitherto 
accepted oriental tradition and sentiment. They claim, 
on behalf of their less enlightened compatriots, that 
monarchy and religion, which they class as discarded 
shibboleths of vanishing civilizations, have ceased to 
appeal to the modern Turk. 

The Angora Assembly is busy turning out a brand new 
Constitution, complete from top to bottom with machine- 
made Departments of Justice, Religion, Education, &c., 
on what its members sincerely think are the most approved 
Western lines. They are infected with a naively grandiose 
spirit of nationalism, with catchwords 
Sovereignty of the People, Turkey for the Turks, no 


such as the 


foreign meddling in Turkish affairs, and so on. They 
aspire to Western civilization in every detail. Yet they 


blind themselves to the fact that they have neither the 
money, the means, nor the political nor technical training, 
At the same time they ask foreign capital and enterprise 
to come forward to help them, whilst hedging round their 
offers with impossible restrictions—for instance, Turkish 
control-and purely Turkish personnel. The results are 
already disquieting. 

The European observer may indeed think that they 
move too fast, and question whether the new forms of 
government are in accordance with the instincts and tra- 
ditions of an oriental people. When it is seen that the 
promised millennium is not at hand, that life is no easier, 
that taxes still have to be paid, and that the Turkified 
industries do not prosper, there may well be a revulsion 
of feeling; of which, in truth, there are already signs. 
An official opposition has at length been formed that 
dares to make its voice heard. It professes to be con- 
stitutionally republican—miore constitutional, in fact, 
than the existing Government. It is a healthy sign, and 
it will be interesting to watch how the President deals 
with it. The keynote of the opposition policy appears to 
be a desire to break away from the leading strings of the 
present régime, which is boldly characterized as an 
oligarchy in disguise. 

The revolutionary Assembly of Angora is still young. 
Noisy doctrinaires and extremists drown the voices of the 
more moderate, as in the earlier days of the French Revo- 
lution. 
a Mirabeau or a Danton at Angora, statesmanlike and far- 
seeing? Are there Robespierres and Marats to come ? 
It may be that a Bonaparte is there already, in the person 
of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha. Or will Angora, too, 
pass through a welter of bloodshed and horror and civil 
war? And all to what good ? 

There is a wide gulf between Frenchmen and Turks. 
The great Consulate, and the Empire, and the Republie 
of to-day rose, it is true, from the fiery and bloody ordeals 
of the French Revolution. But the Turkish peasant 
neither needs nor understands black-coated revolutions. 
He asks for Government not Parliaments; leaders—or a 
leader—not demagogues. 
of Turkey will always depend upon the personality of her 
rulers, rather than upon any Western parliamentary 
devices, 


Lausanne has whetted their appetites. Is there 


The greatness and prosperity 
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LABOUR PROBLEMS IN IRELAND 


From AN Irtsu CORRESPONDENT. 


FYXHE industrial situation in Ireland deserves careful] 

attention, not merely for Ireland’s sake, but because 
revolutionaries are known to regard the smaller island as 
the Achilles’ heel of these countries. Although Ireland 
has not reached a high stage of economic development, 
her workers are more advanced in revolutionary organiza- 
tion than those of other lands. Political agitation has 
forbidden the growth of quiet, constitutional habits of 
thought and action. The Irish populace is always nearer 
to flash-point than the British, 

Both in North and South to-day unemployment is 
terribly acute. In Ulster the linen industry is in a worse 
position than even after the Napoleonic wars, and is 
struggling against competition in lands where the cost of 
living is much lower than in Northern Ireland. Ship- 
building is slack, and other Northern industries are 
suffering in varied degrees. Belfast, however, is virtually 
an industrial city of Northern Britain, and the cause and 
cure of Ulster’s troubles are identical with those of British 
industry generally. 

Southern Ireland presents an entirely different series 
of circumstances. A sound economic policy in the Free 
State, based on the idea that agriculture and industries 
connected with agricultural produce must be the backbone 
of the country’s prosperity, in time might make another 
Denmark of these twenty-six counties. Then, like 
Denmark, the Free State would find a steady market 
for its produce—since men must eat, even though they 
be too hard-up to buy pianos and motor-cars— irrespective 
of the vicissitudes of British industry. Three years of 
economic independence, however, are not enough to 
change the whole direction of economic conditions, and 
to-day depression in Britain hurts these counties even 
more than of old. ; 7 * 

We are beginning to realize how much Southern Treland 
has lost in the revolution. It is not merely that destruc- 
tion of property has loaded the State with debt and the 
need to carry out huge works of reconstruction before 
tackling works of development. It is that the departure 
of the moneyed classes in large numbers has taken from 
many a rural parish the chief springs of employment. 
Ireland was the garden of the Empire. She possessed a 
vast invisible income in the pensions of soldiers and 
administrators who spent the evening of their lives 
hunting and fishing within her shores. This has very 
largely ceased. Whoever visits Dublin is struck at once 
by the grim sight of shop after shop in Grafton Street 
shuttered or closing, and is told that business has come to 
a standstill since the old spending classes have gone ; 
but this is only a symbol of what is seen throughout the 
country. 

We in Ireland hope that the change is not a permanent 
one, and that many of the latest “ Wild Geese” will 
return. Yet the immediate problem before us of building 
up a new economy appropriate to a community which 
can rely no longer on the overflow of wealth from a richer 
and mightier population remains. For Northern Ireland 
and Britain the task before business men and rulers is 
simply to get wheels that have stopped to move once 
more—to revive industries which are temporarily lan- 
Our task in the Free State is to organize 
to create new forms of employment 


guishing. 
industry ab initio 


to replace those that have passed away. Thus a Herculean 
undertaking lies before a Government which consists of 
young men who have small advantages as to experience 
and tradition, and who have already taxed their energies 
to exhaustion in a struggle for bare life. 


Revolutionary conditions have broken up social dis- 
cipline. The Irish population was governed, during 
the period of the Union, by British standards and condi- 
tions. At the same time, the urban Irish population was 
left to welter in unnatural conditions of congestion and 
poverty. The farmers and gombeenmen so dominated 
political parties that, while the land was torn from the 
landlords, the really oppressive landlord of the slums 
was allowed to batten on the artisan. The more unfor- 
tunate classes nursed the hope that when the political 
settlement came it would bring them an ideal prosperity, 
The man who marched and shouted for his country, now 
that he has been given his country, is slow to realize that 
to make anything of that country he must settle down to 
hard, self-sacrificing toil. 

To-day wages are higher in the Free State than in 
industrial Britain and the workers’ output is low. Strikes 
are chronic, and their pretexts trivial. Worst of all, there 
is no sense of common interest among masters and workers. 
The men have got into the habit of regarding the class 
to which most of the masters belong as their racial or 
national enemy, and now the old habit of mind has 
turned to economic jealousy. Trade disputes defy 
settlement owing to the sullen bitterness of one party. 
An example significant of the mood of labour is seen in 
a strike which occurred recently in Dublin at one of the 
largest bakeries in the city. 

There was no quarrel between masters and men over 
wages or hours. Mr. James Larkin, however, sought to 
coerce the workers into membership of his revolutionary 
union. All but four of the men had joined, and then the 
employer was asked by Mr. Larkin to dismiss these four. 
The employer had no complaint to make against these 
four men, who were members of one of the biggest trade 
unions in the country, the “ Transport,” which formerly 
was Mr. Larkin’s own engine. He declined, therefore, to 
accept Mr. Larkin’s orders, and forthwith, at a moment's 
notice, all the other men were called out. Thus a big 
business was brought to a standstill. 

The employer stood his ground. He filled up the 
vacated posts with men from other unions than Mr. 
Larkin’s. Thereupon attempts to stop his coal supplies 
from the docks were made, and an employer in the coal 
trade saw all his men called out. For awhile it looked 
as if a fresh syndicalist conflict was brewing. The masters 
of the coal trade, however, threatened a general “ lock 
out ” if the strikers failed to return to work, and the men 
gave way. In this episode, Mr. Larkin was worsted, for 
all he achieved was an injury to a good employer and the 
throwing of a large number of men who had trusted him 
into unemployment. Nevertheless, he seems undaunted. 
He recognises so_ little responsibility to the 
employers that he is reaay to provoke dispute after dispute 
in order to range the workers in a revolutionary organiza- 
tion of discontented men. 


moral 


The Free State Government has thus a psychological 
as well as a material problem to solve. At the back of 
the Government’s mind is the belief that the Shannon 
Power Scheme will prove the deus ex machina that will 
save the Free State. President Cosgrave points out that 
as soon as the works begin (in the autumn, probably) 
three thousand men will be employed. 
would be but a trivial relief in itself, for we can show that 
number of strikers in one trade or another any day in 
Dublin alone, but the Ministers believe that the spectacle 
of a large national enterprise under way will stimulate 
private endeavour. They hold, too, that the provision of 
cheap industrial power must and will be the first step to- 
wards industrial development. The Government's critics 
have less faith in such undertakings as the electrification 
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of the Shannon or the manufacture of beet sugar as 
solutions for the Free State’s immediate dilliculties. 
These notes would fail in their intent if they should 
seem despairing. The difficulties of the Free State must 
be faced if they are to be overcome, and he would be a 
false counsellor who should fail to make it clear that 
times are bad and that the temper of the workers is 
threatening. What has to be grasped is that these things 
are not due to causes that have arisen since 1914, but to a 
Jong accumulation of evils. The evre lies, as it were, deep 
in history. Old wrongs have to be undone. Little by 
little fundamental reforms are being carried out. Three 
great things are being done by the Free State Govern- 
ment—intemperance is being suppressed, houses for the 
workers are being built, and good roads are being laid. 
These three great works are fitting Ireland and its 
people for respectable and progressive life. If Ireland 
lapses easily into conflict and violence, she recovers 
quickly. War and famine sweep Ireland three times in a 
century, and yet she recuperates in the lifetime of each 
generation. This is because she has no complex social 
organism, no fine, fragile industrial fabric. Two good 
harvests restore the petty prosperity of a people with a 
low standard of living. The gradual introduction and 
spread of a higher standard are forming the nucleus of a 
more stable population. During the years before 1922, 
when money was plentiful, there were cases of small 
families in Dublin taking home a weekly wage of over 
ten pounds, and yet being always on the verge of 
debt. These families dwelt in the slums, in single-room 
homes, and high earnings could not lift them from squalid 
conditions. Now, every such family which is being housed 
in one of the new Government dwellings, and encouraged 
to buy out a comfortable home in which it can take a 
pride, is converted from a source of unrest to a bastion 
In the same way, the improvement of the 
roads and the rapid growth of motor transit—cheap 
motor-"bus services now connect Dublin with the glories 
of Wicklow, the “* Garden of Ireland ’’—are extending 
to the people some of the more wholesome amenities of 
modern civilization and breaking up the slum mentality. 


of security. 


In effect, then, a race is going on between distress and 
the energies of reconstruction. Idleness, unrest and 
destruction are more obvious than the silent building up 
of happier homes and the formation of stronger character, 
Only those intimate with the common people know how, 
behind the ruins of the old order, the better instincts of 
the race are striving for expression. 


A PHILOSOPHER ON CURRENCY 
AND CREDIT 
I. 


HAVE often thought that we do not make enough 

use of our philosophers, metaphysicians and logicians, 
I mean by this catalogue the men who are accustomed 
to abstract thinking and can trace a long chain of causes 
in one direction and of consequences in the other till they 
know how, when, and why things happen, and can 
find their way in what Shakespeare called “ understood 
relations.” To be specific, when we have some confusing 
question connected with the Standard of Value, Currency, 
Credit, Expansion, Contraction, Dilution and Intensifi- 
cation of the Media of Exchange, we should pick up the 
ball of 


tring which the politicians have got into such a 


terrible tangle and ask some great thinker to Ict his mind 
bear Upon the subject and straighten it out, and tell us 
What pure reason and clear analysis have to say on the 


matters in question. In fact, I should like our admini- 


strators and would-be legislators to go to a_ thinker 
as a man goes to his lawyer, his physician, or, if he is a 
manufacturer, to his chemist for technical advice. The 
question of the Media of Exchange is the question which at 
the moment most requires exactly the elucidation of 
which I am thinking. Therefore, I say, before we act, 
let the problem go to the thinkers by profession, and let 
them put it before us in a simplified and intelligible form. 

Oddly enough, something of this kind happened in the 
case of the greatest of English philosophers, and also one 
of the subtlest and deepest analysts who ever lived— 
Bishop Berkeley. Bishop Berkeley, when living in Ireland 
as Bishop of Cloyne, applied his mind to the problems 
and paradoxes of Currency and the Media of Exchange 
generally, just as if he had been briefed to do so by 
Walpole or some other statesman of that day. In the 
Querist, most original and most ingenious of political 
pamphlets—all the arguments and suggestions are put 
in the form of questions—Berkeley said some of the wisest 
and most illuminating things ever said in regard to 
Barter, Legal Tender, Currency, Credit, and the 
mechanism of Commerce. He anticipated, indeed, some 
of the best thoughts of Adam Smith, Horne Tooke, 
Ricardo, and the later economists. 

The Querist is rather a jumble and flies from one topic 
concerning the welfare of Ireland to another—a strange 
thing considering what an orderly mind Berkeley had— 
but,if it is a jumble, it is none the less a useful jumble, 
Each query stands by itself. You can put your 
hand into the Querist as into a bran-tub. Your surprise 
packet is certain to interest, and will probably instruct. 
The way to get the best advantage out of the Querist 
is to read it as a whole, but I will give some proofs here 
of the philosopher’s mettle. They cannot, I think, 
fail to draw active minds to the book. (The Clarendon 
Press reprinted Berkeley’s works in four volumes in the 
year 1901.) Take, following brisk 
invitation to the Currency dance :— 

* 239. Whether the sure way to supply people with tools and 
materials, and to set them at work, be not a free circ lation of 
money, whether silver or paper ?”’ 


for example, the 


” le Whether other things being given, as climate, soil, ete., 
the wealth be not proportioned to the industry; and this to the 
circulation of credit, be the credit circulated or transferred by what 
marks or tokens soever ?”’ 

** 23. Whether money is to be considered as having an intrinsi 
value, or as being a commodity, a standard, a measure, or a pledge, 
as is variously suggested by writers ? And whether the true idea 
of money, as such, be not altogether that of a ticket or counter ? 

40); 
would not prove inexhaustible funds of real wealth, be the c 
for conveying and recording thereof what you will, paper, 
or silver z 
Surely, in this last example we get very near to the crux of 
the whole problem ? 


After giving such samples, and they are only samples, of 





Whether a fertile land, and the industry of its inhabitants, 
unters 
gold, 


’ 


the main argument as to the function of money, Berkeley 
turns to the most poignant and most modern of economic 
problems—that of unemployment. 

** 329. Whether the great and general aim of the public should 
not be to employ the people ?” 

** 367. Whether there can be a greater reproach on the leading 
men and the patriots of a country, than that the people should 
want employment ? (And whether methods may not be found to 
employ even the lame and the blind, the dumb, the deaf, and the 
maimed, in some or other branch of our manufactures ?”’) 

Like all economic philosophers, Berkeley was tempted, 
and, as I think rightly, yielded to the temptation, to 
envisage the origins of the science of Exchange in parable 


form. For example :— 
*° 46. Whether, in order to understand the true nature of wealth 
and commerce, it would not be right to consider a ship's crew 


ves to 





cast upon a desert island, and by degrees forming ther 
business and civil life ; while industry begot credit, and credit moved 


to industry ? 


“47, Whether such men would not all set themselves to work 
Whether they would not subsist by the mutual participation af 
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each other’s industry ? Whether, when one man had in his way 
procured more than he could consume he would not exchange his 
superfluities to supply his wants ? Whether this must not produce 
credits ? Whether, to facilitate these conveyances, to record 
and circulate this credit, they would not soon agree on certain tallies, 
tokens, tickets, or counters ?” 

“445. Whether in the rude original of society the first step was 
not the exchanging of commodities ; the next a substituting of metals 
by weight as the common medium of circulation; after this the 
making use of coin ; lastly, a further refinement by the use of paper 
with proper marks and signatures ? And whether this, as it is the 
last, so it be not the greatest improvement ?” 

Berkeley’s mind, as always, refused to be content to 
move on the surface of things. He always went as deep 
as he could. Therefore, he very scon found that money 
in use was “ power.” Here are some very illuminating 
queries on that point — 

“35. Whether power to command the industry of others be 
not real wealth ? And whether money be not in truth tickets or 
tokens, for conveying and recording such power ; and whether it 
be of great consequence what material the tickets are made of ?” 

‘** 36. Whether trade, either foreign or domestic, be in truth 
any more than this commerce of industry ?” 

“176. Money being a ticket which entitles to power and records 
the title, whether such power avails otherwise than as it is exerted 
into act ?” 


‘ 


Note that in 36 the Philosopher is getting “ very warm,” 
as the children say, in regard to a conclusion, which, 
to my mind, is the essential conclusion of Economics— 
that trade is trade, and that it does not matter 
whether it is labelled foreign or home, or export or import. 

uying and selling are the same thing. ‘They are both 
included in Barter. Barter is both buying and selling, 
exporting and importing, and the currency which links 
them together is only a memorandum of the transaction. 
From primitive times it was written on expensive yellow 
metallic dises. Now the memorandum is on paper, 
though it still pretends that it is in alliance with gold. 


J.St. L.S. 


A NEGLECTED CENTENARY 
By A. J. Harrop. 


[Our contributor has reminded us in the following article of 
something which, we confess, we had forgotten. Of course we 
were well aware of the support given by Dr. Rintoul, the first editor 
of the Spectator, to the ideas of Edward Gibbon Wakefield for 
colonizing New Zealand; but we did not quite realize that but 
for Rintoul Wakefield would probably have abandoned his 
scheme. ‘This is made plain by the letter from Wakefield which 
Mr. Harrop quotes. We do not know whether any novelist has 
attempted to make Wakefield his hero. Wakefield certainly 
provides one of the most astonishing true stories in existence. 
He eloped with a Miss Pattle when he was only twenty, and after 
her death he made his name odious all over England by the abduc- 
tion of a Miss Turner, whom he decoyed away from school by means 
of a forged letter. It was during his three years’ imprisonment 
in Newgate that—-perhaps prompted by the feeling that he must 
become an emigrant—he pondered upon schemes of colonization, 
He perceived the causes of the comparatively slow progress of the 
Australian colonies, and he fixed upon New Zealand as the best 
available field for putting his plans into practice. If he had not 
forced the Government’s hand, New Zealand never would have 
been a British colony. He had large ideals, generosity and an 
astonishing fertility of ideas on so many different subjects that 
he was intellectually of the kin of Leonardo and Benjamin Franklin. 
Yet he was unscrupulous. If he wanted a thing he stopped at 
nothing to get it. Fortunately most of the things he wanted were 
good.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


CENTURY has a magic appeal in history as in 
cricket, and each year we are given lists both of 
those famous people who died or were born a century 
ago and of other great events which then occurred. The 
year 1825 was not especially blessed with great deaths, 
great births, or great events, and it is perhaps a little 
curious that the formation of the first New Zealand Com- 
pany should not have been accounted worthy of a place 
in those rather uninspiring lists we read in the early days 
of January. True the project ultimately failed, but it 
paved the way for the great Company which put into 
practice the views of one of the strangest geniuses of the 
century— Edward Gibbon Wakeficld—and, with the in- 


dispensable aid of the Spectator, saved a great country 
for the British Crown, 





In 1825 New Zealand was chiefly renowned as the home 
of a fierce race of cannibals and the headquarters of a bar- 
barous traffic in tattooed human heads. Gibbon, in the 
Decline and Fall, had uttered his sportive speculation 
about the New Zealand race producing the Hume of the 
Southern Hemisphere, but Macaulay had yet to draw in 
the Edinburgh Review his picture of a New Zealander 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s. The missionaries under 
Marsden had established themselves in the country, but 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield had not abducted Miss Turner 
and found in Newgate that theory of colonization which 
became known as the Wakefield system and was to have 
its fairest trial in the settlement of Canterbury. New 
Zealand had already been mentioned as a suitable place 
for a penal colony, but her narrowest escapes from this 
dread fate were yet to come. Sealers and whalers were 
exploiting New Zealand waters, but their crimes against 
its inhabitants had not reached such a height as to render 
it imperative that some regular rule should be established, 
Missionaries had been given vague magisterial powers, 
but James Busby had not received his famous appoint- 
ment as Resident. A Cambridge undergraduate, Charles, 
Baron de Thierry, had acquired certain claims to land in 
New Zealand, but France had not as yet properly realized 
that expansion in the Pacific Ocean would be beneticial 
to her. 

At this juncture a commercial company decided to step 
in where even missionaries had for many years feared to 
tread. John George Lambton, afterwards famous as the 
Earl of Durham, and E. Littleton interviewed Lord 
Bathurst on March 28th, 1825, with the object of enlisting 
the support of the Government in a scheme for developing 
trade with New Zealand and planting a colony there. 
Lord Bathurst approved of the plan in so far as it was 
purely commercial, but stipulated that no military force 
should be employed to enforce the Company’s occupation 
of the territory. The Company accordingly sent out an 
expedition in the ship ‘ Rosanna.’ Neither the captain 
nor the emigrants, however, ever really recovered from 
the shock of being received by a Maori war-dance, which 
was probably intended as a mark of welcome, but 
looked suspiciously like the overture to a 
feast, and after a restless stay of several months the 


eannibal 


project was abandoned. 

Imperfectly conceived, inecompetently managed, the 
expedition nevertheless marked the end of the first period 
of New Zealand's history. Henceforth the country was 
in the limelight in all discussions on Colonial affairs. 
Wakefield, from the first, regarded New Zealand as a pro- 
mising field for his plans. From the Spectator, which was 
founded (1828) just when the new views of colonization were 
being developed, he received unflinching support. Wake- 
field wrote to Robert Stephen Rintoul, in 1841: “ As 
editor of the Spectator you patiently examined my pro- 
posals and manfully upheld them when they were treated 
with disdain or ridicule by nearly all others who thought 
it worth while to consider them. It was your support 
that encouraged me, not only to maintain a theory 
offensive from its novelty and generally disregarded or 
disapproved, but also to engage in a variety of labours of 
which the object was to submit that theory to the test 
of practice. Only eleven years have passed since I began 
this uphill work, with no helping hand but yours ; and I 
think that we may say now that public opinion has gone 
a long way towards embracing the main principles of my 
scheme.” Those eleven years, possibly the most interest- 
ing in the history of Colonial policy, provide material for 
a story which would occupy many pages. All that con- 
cerns us here is the fact that the Company of 1825 sold its 
rights to the New Zealand Association, which subsequently 
merged in the New Zealand Company of 1839, of which 
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Lord Durham was Governor, and in that year, in defiance 
of the British Government, hundreds of carefully chosen 
scitlers were sent to New Zealand. 

A hundred years thus covers the second part of the 
story of New Zealand. A hundred years ago her trade 
was reckoned in hundreds of pounds. To-day it has 
reached a hundred millions. In 1825 her white population 
consisted mainly of a few hundreds of those who wished 
to escape from British justice and British rule. In 1925 
a million and a third inhabitants join in honouring the 
memory of a Prime Minister whose motto was “ Britain 
is good cnough for me.” The centuries come and go, but 
few surpass in interest this century of development—the 
full story of which has yet to be told. 


GOITRE AND CANCER 

The recent important discoveries in cancer research do not in any 
way detract from the significance of the following article. Rather 
they lend point to studies which show how and why human beings 

are made susceptible to the virus which causes cancer. 
FPVUE fastidious reader, if he proceeds, will find, 
under this ugly title, hope for the beauty of 
health. My first concern is briefly to note new data 
regarding the value of the restoration of iodine to our 
unnatural and depleted modern dietary—data which 
must ultimately break down our insular scepticism. That 
process may now be observed, indeed, for there is an 
official statement* by Dr. William G. Savage, County 
Medical Officer of Health for Somerset, that iodised 
sweets are to be given to certain groups of school-children 
in that county. The results wiil be almost certainly 
beneficial; and other counties will follow. The method 
is now adopted on a large scale in Austria, we are in- 
formed; and here I note some recent evidence for any 
reader who should assume that the citation of the “ early ” 
say from 1919 to 1922—involves a doubt 


There is no doubt ; and critics 
” 


Swiss results 
as to subsequent events. 
who use such terms as that “‘ iodine may prevent goitre, 
may be guilty of misleading the public. It does prevent 
goitre, and is now doing so in hundreds of thousands of 
children in many parts of the world. Recent figures are 
quoted by Dr. Rothpletz in the Ziirichsee-Zeitung, No. 40, 
1925, on * The Treatment of Goitre in the Schools of the 
District of Meilen in the Scholastic Year, 1923-24.” 
The iodine was given in various forms, all successful. 
Very many goitres were cured (e.g., 91 per cent., in one 
vear, in Mcilen itself), and the appearance of new goitres 
was reduced to a minimum, but this easy result could not 
be observed on a large seale in districts where, for instance, 
200 out of 206 children were already goitrous at the 
beginning of the iodine administration. But space does 
not avail for detailed study of the figures; the crities 
have the reference and will, perhaps, look it up before they 
obstruct us further. 

No one has said, or even hoped, that all goitres can be 
cured by iodine—and the cure of goitre is not my concern 
at all in these articles. The very numerous cures which 
occur do, however, require recognition as part, and a most 
cogent part of the argument for the iodine-prevention of 
goitre—exactly as the results of heliotherapy constitute 
the most cogent arguments for what I have elsewhere 
called helio-hygiene. But here I repeat the statement 
already made in a letter published in the Spectator of 
May 16th: ‘Many small goitres [and many large, I 
might now add, in view of the latest reports] vanish in 
children to whose dict iodine is restored. Whether any 
particular goitre will thus disappear without operation is, 
of course, a question for the clinician who sees the case.” 
This sentence I reiterate and now italicize because of 
its importance to the individual sufferer, and also because 





* Bath Chronick, May 28th, 1925. 


these statements, profoundly felt on my part, and per- 
petually reiterated, somehow fail to catch the eye of, 
for instance, surgical and medical readers who are nervous 
whenever anything about surgery or medicine appears 
in the public Press. 
are the concern solely of the clinician who sees cases of 
illness for himself and is personally responsible for them, 
Nothing will ever alter that fact. 


Diagnosis, prognosis and treatment 


It is notably relevant here, because of the risk involved 
in the passive acceptance of the commoner forms of goitre. 
According to operative statistics, about 8 per cent. of 
these become cancerous in endemic areas, and about 
3—4 per cent. elsewhere. A surgical correspondent has 
pointed to this danger, which I had hesitated to mention 
because it is deplorable to frighten people without need. 
But certainly there is need, if anyone, whose goitre is 
incurable by iodine, should refuse operation. On that the 
clinician must judge in each case and the patient must 
follow his advice. If my pronouncements on this issue 
are not unchallengeable and explicit, may I never write 
again. 

We have too long dismissed 
Directly 
To take 
the simplest instances, X-ray cancer, tar cancer, paraflin 


But now let us consider. 
cancer without distinction of site and type. 
we distinguish we learn, and begin to conquer. 


cancer become preventable when we recognize their 
causal origins, as we certainly can. Now, here is cancer 
of the thyroid, excessively rare in the normal (or appar- 
ently normal) organ, but common in the diseased organ— 
an excellent illustration of the dictum of Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane that cancer never arises but in a previously diseased 
organ. Observe, then, the first, most certain and hopeful 
of our findings, which is that in preventing goitre, as so 
many countrics are doing, and as we are even beginning 
to do here and there, with bovine or elephantine caution, 
ridiculous if it were not pathetic, in this country, we are 
preventing large numbers of cases of cancer which would 
otherwise occur, say twenty or thirty or forty vears hence, 
in those who now are but children. Nothing discovered 
about cancer in the next forty years will be better than 
this prevention of the disease at least in the thyroid. 
There is, however, new evidence, which holds out much 
larger possibilities. It has the immense merit, during 
our post-War temper which declares (subconsciously 
but none the less effectively) that what the foreigner 
says is not evidence, of coming from an intensely all- 
English focus of learning, the Francis Galton Kugenies 
Laboratory in University College, founded by and named 
after a munificent scientific amateur, the superb realization 
of the ideal Englishman, if ever there was one. In my 
first article (April 4th) I gave five lines to this research, 
my prime concern being the iodine-prophylaxis of goitre. 
But Dr. Percy Stocks, to whom we owe this magnificent 
piece of work,* suggests much more. Following certain 
speculations, for they were little more, by two Swiss 
doctors, the first in 1919, and the second read before 
the Swiss Goitre Commission in 1923, Dr. Stocks has 
made a wide and deep inquiry, statistical primarily, but 
much fortified by examination of post-mortem records 
at the Middlesex Hospital. His work has been helped 
and ruthlessly criticized before completion by Professor 
Karl Pearson on the mathematical side. He finds a 
marked correlation between the incidence of goitre and 
of cancer—more especially stomach cancer, now horribly 
increasing, especially among men of middle age. He 
finds that “ the goitrous thyroid gland is itself commonly 
affected by cancer, the normal thyroid uncommonly, 
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and the hyper-functioning thyroid of Graves’ Disease 
(exophthalmic goitre) rarely if ever.’ Though Graves’ 
Disease is quite common, and cancer terribly so, he has 
been “‘ unable to find records of cancer, either of the 
thyroid or other organs, developing in a patient with 
pre-existent Graves’ Disease.” Having examined the 
statistics of many countries he writes :— 

“Tho above findings seem to indicate that defective functioning 
of the thyroid gland is favourable to the incidence of cancer of the 
stomach and possibly of other organs also. This leads to the sug- 
gestion that iodine prophylaxis applied after middle age, on the 
same lines as it is now being successfully applied to young persons 
in Switzerland for prevention of goitre, or some other form of 
thyroid administration, might result in diminishing cancer 
incidence.” 

And, of course, he asks for experimental research, 
on lines which will suggest themselves to every thoughtful 
reader. 

It is hard to doubt that here we have a real contri- 
bution to the knowledge which is power. The immediate 
moral is evident, and I can assure the reader that it is 
being acted on in my own household, for all under its 
roof, young and old. I should count myself an irrespon- 
sible and guilty fool not to introduce and use an iodised 
salt, for cooking and the table, of the kind now required 
by law to the exclusion of all other in Michigan, for 
instance, and used for several years in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, without a single untoward result 
of the slightest being observed from the ingestion of these 
tiny quantities of the natural, necessary food called 
iodine. When surgeons and others talk of the risks of 
the new discovery, one must merely try to refrain from 
quoting, by way of a first reply, the statistics of deaths 
following the administration of anaesthetics in the best 
hospitals under the most highly skilled hands, before 
surgical operations for goitre and cancer, the mortality 
rates of which operations would next fall to be considered. 
But to reply to the “ risk ” argument in this field is like 
robbing a blind baby and unworthy the steel or pen of 


any CRUSADER. 


FUEL ECONOMY 
By Davip Brown tie. 


FYXIE serious crisis in the colliery, the iron and steel 

and the shipbuilding industries, with the consequent 
heavy drop in railway revenues, is now at last beginning 
to force upon our attention the fact that if we do not 
without delay adopt modern scientific methods in con- 
nexion with the winning, transport, and utilization of 
coal we are doomed as an industrial nation of the first 
rank, 

The subject is a vast one, but it can conveniently be 
regarded from three general aspects. In the first place, 
even if raw coal is to continue to be used in a wholesale 
fashion as fuel, we cannot go on as at present squandering 
it in every direction. For example, taking average 
figures over a number of years, Great Britain raises about 
250,000,000 tons of coal per annum and consumes, say, 
187,500,000 tons (75 per cent.) at home. Of this 
90,000,000 tons is burnt in stationary steam _ boilers 
alone, quite apart from locomotives and steamships, at 
an average net efficiency of less than 60 per cent. The 
figure ought to be about 70 per cent. or over, as it is in 
the case of probably about 55 per cent. of the plants 
of the country. Great Britain to-day is losing about 
20,000,000 tons of coal per annum, worth, say, £30,000,000, 
because of lack of up-to-date methods of steam boiler 
plant, control and equipment. The fact that other 
countries are, on the average, just as bad does not affect 
the matter. Taking a few of the causes that together 


result in a loss of 20,000,000 tons of coal every year in 
this way, the boiler feed water is not purified on the best 


lines, so that about 2,000 tons of scale every week are 
deposited in British boilers. Probably 5,000,000 tons 
of coal are thrown away every year because proper boiler 
and pipe coverings are not used, and certainly another 
5-7,000,000 tons are wasted because the existing feed 
water economizer and feed-heater plant is not adequate, 
Again, little real use is made of steam meters, water 
meters, pyrometers, automatic gas analysing machines, 
and other scientific apparatus essential to the best 
results. At any rate, this is my personal experience of 
inspecting about 2,000 boiler plants, representing 
15,000,000 tons of coal per annum. Further, the use of 
raw coal means, on our present knowledge, that it is 
almost impossible to prevent black smoke, which is 
costing us £40,000,000 per annum in damage, and we are 
wasting further millions every year because refuse fuels 
at the collieries and carbonization plants are not utilized 
sufficiently, 

In any case raw coal has no right to be burnt 
since it is far too valuable to be consumed as mere fuel 
together with all the products that can be extracted 
from it, especially oils and sulphate of ammonia. For at 
least ten years past the low-temperature carbonization 
of coal, using the words in a broad sense of scientific 
treatment of raw coal with the production of smokeless 
fuel and the maximum yield of oils, has been seen to be a 
practical proposition for the future. We should have 
devoted detailed attention to it long ago. The work 
that has been concentrated on the subject in Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, France, and even 
Japan, means now that success is almost within our grasp. 
The Governments of this country for years past have 
wasted enough money every month to have put the 
industry on a firm basis long ago, and it cannot be neg- 
Jected much longer. 


There are to-day a number of processes, five of which 
have large plants under erection in England (*“ Coalite,” 
* Fusion Retort,” ‘ Maclaurin,’ ‘* Power Gas,” and 
“Pure Coal Briquette ”’), as well as others in the United 
States, such as the “ Greene-Laucks ” and the “* McEwen ”, 
pulverized fuel, and in Germany, particularly the 
** Dobbelstein,” ‘‘ Meguin,” “ Fellner-Ziegler,” ‘* Kohle- 
scheidungs G.” and “ Thyssen,” that are very near 
success. The colliery and the iron and steel industries, 
for example, ought to have investigated the matter on 
co-operative lines long ago. Certainly they have been 
warned of what is coming for years past. The main point 
is that with a little more effort in the direction of scientifie 
raw coal utilization we could make the whole of Great 
Britain entirely independent for liquid fuel and fixed 
nitrogen for the soil, as well as wipe out the smoke curse, 
and in so doing find valuable work for at least 1,000,000 
men. I hesitate to give a figure for the national economy 
that would result, but it is probably at least £200,000,000 
per annum. : 

The third general method of economy is in improve- 
ments in connexion with the utilization of steam and 
power. I will only say in a few words that about 
1,000,000 h.-p. is being wasted because of the failure to 
utilize blast furnace gas, and probably another 1,000,000 
h.-p. is thrown away because we do not use extensively 
the efficient “ pass-out” principle, that is, generating 
steam at high pressures and passing it out of the end of 
an engine or turbine for heating and general process work. 
Finally, in the middle of all this, with a Civil Service 
costing, we are informed, £220,000,000 a year instead of 
£67,000,000 as before the War, and millions of acres 
of fertile land lying practically derelict, the politicians 
and Government oflicials, with rare exceptions, have 
admittedly no remedy at all. 
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AND AMERICAN 
COMPARED 


BRITISH CITIES 


VERY interesting report by the architect to the 
London County Council has lately been published 
entitled ‘“ The Construction and Control of Buildings 
and the Development of Urban Areas in the United 
States of America.” Mr. Topham Forrest's visit to the 
United States was undertaken under instructions from 
the Council. Much of his report is naturally of a technical 
description and deals with the regulations controlling 
building construction in the two countries, but there 
js a quantity of information of considerable interest 
to the general public. 
The word “ Zoning ” 
English Press, but few people know exactly what zoning 
means. The Zoning Regulations vary slightly in the large 
American cities, but the guiding principle may be summed 
up in the words of the Executive Officer of the Zoning 
Commission for the District of Columbia: “* The real city 
is a federation of neighbourhoods. To recognize this 
is the function of zoning.”” Let us see how this works 
in the case of New York. After exhaustive consideration 
a Building Zone Plan for the city was adopted in 1916. 
This plan has received the approval of every interest 
affected, including the real estate, building and lending 
interests and the and civie associations. 
A few years ago it would have been considered con- 
fiscatory and impractical, and no doubt the same objec- 
tions will be made when a similar scheme is first mooted 


crops up eccasionally in the 


commercial 


here. The plan divides the city, street by street, into 
residence districts, business districts and unrestricted 
districts. Besides residences, hotels and clubs, public 


institutions such as schools, hospitals, passenger railway 
stations and so on are allowed in residence districts. 
In business districts no building is permitted which 
would be the emission of foul 
smells, dust, smoke, gas or noise. Manufacture is only 
permitted on a small scale and a number of trades are 
residence 
In other 


noxious by reason of 


expressly excluded. Any use allowed in a 
district is also allowed in a business district. 
words, you may sleep in a business district if you like, 
but you may not do business in a district where most 
unrestricted districts there are 
no regulations as to use. New York is in addition divided 

Height Districts and Area Districts. There are 
six classes of Hl[cight Districts rising from the } 
district to the 2} times district; that is to say, the heights 
are regulated and expressed in terms of the width of 
As the widest strects 
this means that the 


people sleep. In the 


int 
ito 


time 


the street on which the lot abuts. 
in New York are 100 feet 
height of buildings is now limited to 250 fect, or a little 
more than a third of the height of the highest skyseraper 
In fact, zoning has to a large extent 


broad, 


f 


Or a few years ago. 
been introduced to restrain excessively high building. 
idea of the 


fire, the 


inconvenience and even, in ease of 


danger of these very high buildings may be 


gained from the following sentences in Mr. Topham 
Forrest's report : 
An mp yht be taken in the Land Title Building in 
P} elphia. which is twentv-two storeys in height. The tenent 
! $20) ind the average hourly population is estimated 
There are thirteen elevators, and it would take one and 
é r hours to earry them to the street, if all the people used 
rd if this number of people were on the street at 
uld occupy 390 feet of a street 60 feet wide.”’ 


And twenty-two storevs is a mere nothing in America! 
Parts of buildings may be carried up to a greater height 
than 


Is set 


that prescribed in the new regulations if the frontage 
back. This results in the terraced outline of the 


new American buildings. The regulations as to area 


affect the size of courtyards and rearyards in proportion 
to the height of the building. 

Mr. Topham Forrest 
zoning to London. The problem in this country is differ- 
ent and more difficult than that which faces the American 


discusses the application of 


reformer, 
are, an undeveloped area, the future expansion of which 
Moreover, as American cities 


London is not, as many American cities still 


has got to be regulated. 
have been laid out in comparatively recent times their 
* lay-out ” is more regular, and the streets much wider. 
The main thoroughfares of New York are 100 feet wide, 
and side streets are 60, while, incredible as it may seem, 
the average width of the streets of London is 28 feet. 
In London, therefore, we must think, not so much of 
development as of redevelopment. Mr. Topham Forrest, 
therefore, suggests the necessity of preparing a preliminary 
and comprehensive plan for the redevelopment of the 
whole area comprising the County of London. Such a 
plan would take at least one hundred years to realize, 
but at the end of that time we should have a city better 
adapted for the circulation of traffic than is New York, 
for we are not saddled with the chequer-board plan which 
has not proved ideal for modern traffic. Height and area 
are already controlled by the London Building Acts, 
and Mr. Topham Forrest recommends that in certain 
areas buildings up to 120 feet should be allowed, but in 
no circumstances should a greater height than this ever 
be permitted. It must be remembered that London is 
700 miles further north than New York, and that conse- 
quently the sun casts a greater shadow. User is only 
controlled in London by the terms of the leases granted 
on the large building estates in private hands, which, as 
regards “lay out,” compare very favourably with dis- 
tricts made up of freeholds. Within carefully 
considered limits it will probably be found generally 


small 


desirable that some regulations as to user should be intro- 
duced in London, but special legislation will be ne 
for the purpose. 


‘ssary 
A feature of American civie life which impressed Mr. 
Topham Forrest was the Art Commissions now established 
in most cities. The National Commission of Fine Arts 
is primarily concerned with the development of Washing- 
ton as a great capital city on the basis of the plan prepare 1 
by the French engineer, L’Enfant, in the 1790's. The 
scheme for the Lincoln Memorial at Washington controlled 
by the Commission involves the “ Mall system and the 


Potomac Park,” “a composition greater in extent than 


the London composition from Buckingham Palace to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.”” The Art Commission of New 
York is vested with very wide powers. The designs 
not only of public buildings, bridges, gardens, monu- 
ments, fountains, &e., but also of all buildings and 


even fences, lamps and gates to be erected on land belong- 


ing to the city by any corporation or private individual 
have to be passed by it before they mav be set up. In 


submitted to the Com- 


xpenditure of 72,000,000 dollars. 


1925, 172 separate matters were 
mission, involving an € 


The general 
enormously by th 


appearan of American cities has gained 


i tiv if of these commissi TS, and 


their utility becomes every year more generally recognized, 
} vd thi il york more ¥ ik ly appreciated. 
After reading the other parts of Mr. Topham Forrest's 


» towns of poor old England seem 


report, which make tl 
squalid and fussy affairs compared with the order, beauty 


and econvenienee of their American counterparts, it 
comes as a relief to one’s national pr! le to learn that our 
housing schemes initiated since the War compare fayvour- 
ably with similar undertakings in the United States. 


Making due allowance for the higher standard of living 
in the United States, which means that what is considered 
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working-class accommodation there would be suitable 
for middle-class occupation here, the planning and 
appearance of our small houses is superior to those in 
America. The sanitary and kitchen fittings are better 
in that country, but they also cost much more money. 

In general, this report is a very interesting document, 
and the great lesson it instils is that the development of 
cities cannot in our present state of civilization be left 
to the haphazard activities of the individual. The 
tighter the control of the community the greater the well- 
being of the individual, 

GeraLD WELLESLEY. 


UNDERCLIFFS 


FYNHOSE long wild gardens which shelter themselves 

beneath English cliffs, created by the convulsions 
of half-forgotten landslips and seeming from the extra- 
vagance of their vegetation to cling to mother earth by 
every means in their power, gain from their downright 
outlandishness a peculiar fascination. 

Whether the keener climate of the more northern part 
discourages them or whether its cliffs do not afford them 
the same opportunity, it is certain that all, or very nearly 
all, the celebrated undercliffs of England are in the south, 
and, with the one notable exception of Folkestone Warren, 
towards the western side of it. It is the good fortune of 
these sanctuaries that they are uninhabitable by man— 
the few isolated tea-houses which brave their dangers for 
the sake of a monopoly of hungry visitors only prove the 
rule. For the present they have nothing worse to fear than 
sophistication at the hands of enterprising seaside resorts : 
if their reputation for stability were better nothing would 
save them from a heavy burden of delightful residences. 

It is for the strangeness of their contrasts that these 
undercliffs are most notable. Not only is the earth heaved 
up and jumbled chaotically together, but the fauna and 
flora are bewildcringly mixed. Scrambling down to 
examine more closely some Cormorants at the famous 
landslip near Lyme Regis, I put upa Pheasant at a stone’s 
throw from the rocks where they sat, gargoyle-like, with 
wings fully extended—a characteristic sea-fowl and the 
typical game-bird of preserved woodlands. In the Dow- 
lands landslip nearer Seaton the Herring Gull, a marine 
species (the familiar gull in London and elsewhere inland 
is the Black-headed), nests cheek by jowl with the Robin 
and the Blackeap, which belong by rights to coppices 
and gardens far from the sound of the sea. I caught a 
young Herring Gull on the beach at this point, lusty but 
still flightless. He was the size of a pullet and clad in 
shingle-patterned down: though capable of sprinting 
like a young ostrich, he acknowledged defeat at last and 
hid under a boulder, from which he was hauled out for 
thorough examination, to the unconcealed fury of his 
parents. 

Three other woodland birds—the Jay, the Bullfinch, 
and above all the Chiffchaff, here very abundant— inhabit 
these South Devon undercliffs in plenty, furnishing a 
third remarkable contrast. At one point on Charton Bay 
—a south-looking, sunny, crescentic bay, backed by 
furzy slopes and luxuriant woods, a bay of a kind more 
commonly met with on travel posters than in the flesh, 
and one not often disturbed by human presence, since 
no road leads to it and only one perilous path or a rough 
stony beach diflicult to walk along—at this bay, the re- 
collection of which drags one by main force from the point, 
the Rock-pipit, which is almost restricted to iron-bound 
coasts, and the Bullfinch, which is a woodland bird, and 
the Moorhen, which lives anywhere where there is a pond, 
all rear their young side by side. 


If there are any large animals in the landslip, and it is 
very probable that there are, their presence is hard to 
detect, for the vegetation is in parts so dense and tangled 
that with all the will in the world to die in the attempt 
it is sometimes not humanly possible to penctrate the 
barrier for nearly a quarter of a mile on end. Ferns grow 
as rank as bracken underfoot ; the scrub of furze, black- 
thorn, privet and, above all, bramble, is as massive as an 
earthen mound; the trees, though never high, divide 
among their contending shock-heads of foliage every ray 
of light ; and stout creepers as strong as wire hawsers 
seem to hang as plentifully as in the forests of the Amazon, 
The main path at Dowlands is almost blocked in June by 
the irrepressible burst of vegetation. 

These wildernesses are of more than a hundred years’ 
maturity : where the land has only recently subsided, as 
between Charmouth and Lyme Regis in Dorset, where the 
picturesque coast road has had to be abandoned, it is 
more or less naked and hideous. The smoke which still 
rises there from the cliffs enjoyed a brief celebrity when it 
first appeared some years ago as a British “ volcano.” 
An undercliff at this clean-shaven stage of its existence 
is an unmitigated nuisance. It is ugly; its moist soil 
persists in falling into the sea and making the sands 
muddier than a Sussex cow-track ; it is useless to man 
and beast. 

But at a slightly later stage in its career the landslip 
begins to grow cover ; and then, before it runs to seed, the 
opportunities for watching its wild creatures are innu- 
merable. The cliffs of clay and gravel about Highcliffe 
and Barton on Christchurch Bay in Hampshire—examples 
of this second stage of growth—deserve to be as celebrated 
among naturalists as they are already among geologists. 
Here the thickets of gorse and bramble are ample for the 
shelter of wild creatures, but sufficiently broken up to be 
accessible. There is no considerable precipice and the 
whole cliff is divided into terraces like a giant staircase, so 
that an observer sitting quietly at the edge of one step has 
a bird’s-eye view of what happens on the next beneath him. 

Such reptiles as blindworms and sand-lizards enjoy the 
warmth of these cliff terraces, which are as hot as a peach- 
wall in the sunshine. Rats teem; probably they forage 
on the beach at night. In its birds this cliff offers even 
stranger contrasts than the rest. On the lowest slope 
nest the Ringed Plover, a bird almost entirely confined to 
more or less shingly beaches. Higher up at the same point 
lives the mysterious nocturnal Nightjar ; the furze-loving 
Stonechat and Whinchat and (in autumn, at any rate) the 
Wheatear, which haunts bare, stony places, find themselves 
for once side by side there. In spring, when migrants 
from France arrive in full foree (for this bay is on one of 
the principal migration routes), the cliffs are alive with 
incoming warblers—Chiffchaffs, Whitethroats, sometimes 
a Grasshopper Warbler, who lies low in his bush like Brer 
Rabbit and steadfastly refuses to be dislodged, and a great 
many Willow-wrens. 

The Kentish undercliff called the Warren, between 
Folkestone and Dover, is mostly at a more advanced stage 
of vegetation than this Hampshire one, though it pre- 
duced the most recent considerable landslip, when the 
railway to Dover which had disturbed its peace was prac- 
tically annihilated during the War, and a humpty-dumpty 
bungalow named the “ Eagle’s Nest ” had a great fall— 
a timely warning to overbold builders. With its multitudes 
of chattering Jackdaws this chalky undercliff is the rival 
of the Devonian landslips near Ilfracombe, where the 
daws seem to be the commonest birds. But there the 
Raven and Buzzard survive in some strength and by 
sheer size and majesty distract an unfair share of the 
observer's attention. E. M. N 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New Member, 


TP\HURSDAY night of last week was a memorable 

one in the annals of the House of Commons. 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill was under discussion, 
and we had been promised a “ scene ” from the Labour 
benches. But there was no scene. The chamber was 
remarkably full—it was as good a place to sit as anywhere 
else—but the debate received little attention. Members 
sat as in a trance, gazing with expressionless countenances 
at the roof, the thoughts of one and all concentrated on 
the pulsating drama which was being enacted outside. 


Messages—surprisingly accurate messages—dribbled 
through at intervals. “The Prime Minister has an- 


nounced that the Government will give no subsidy.” 
That finished it as far as the coal industry was concerned, 
and our hearts became as lead. The only question 
then was, When would the railwaymen and transport 
workers strike? How would the former interpret the 
order not to handle coal? Was it, in fact, revolution ? 
Were all Mr. Thomas’s gloomy predictions justified, 
and were the Government prepared? If so, for what 
were they prepared, or preparing ? 


After dinner the Unionist members trooped upstairs to 
hear the Minister of Labour explain what the dispute was 
about. The scene recalled vividly to those members who 
had been present a curiously similar one during the 1921 
crisis. It was in the same committee room that Mr. Frank 
Hodges addressed a packed meeting of back-benchers 
on a memorable occasion at midnight, with the result 
that Mr. Lloyd George was fetched out of bed at one 
o'clock in the morning, and the Triple Alliance was 
smashed. Then the back-benchers had taken matters 
into their own hands, and acted with decisive effect. 
It was clear that that was a game that could not be played 
twice. The Minister of Labour could obviously say 
nothing about the negotiations, and said nothing. 
Members returned to the chamber gloomily convinced 
of the folly of both sides, and those who wished to return 
to their constituencies decided to do so by the morning 
train. 


It was at this stage, when all members had reached 
the final stages of dejection and apprehension, that 
news was received of the truce and the ‘‘ subvention.” 
I say without hesitation that the dominant feeling on 
all sides of the House was one of profound relief and 
of gratitude to the Prime Minister, who had accepted 
such tremendous responsibility and had laboured with 
such infinite patience. If the miners had been stubborn 
at the finish, the owners had behaved like madmen 
earlier in the dispute, and in these circumstances 
a revolution or something like it would have been 
ruin and suicide for the country. But with the 
morning light, courage returned. Lord Beaverbrook 
advanced to the charge. Lord Rothermere unfurled his 
banner. And the Grand Attack commenced. I think 
it reached its culminating point when a very gallant 
Unionist member who took no part in the negotiations, 
and if he had would certainly have brought them to a 
speedy conclusion, received a communication from a 
constituent beginning: ‘* Sir, You are a d d coward.” 
But the row will blow over, and after Thursday the 
appreciation will grow. Let the Prime Minister hold on 
his course. He knows that the existence of the British 
Empire is primarily due to the fact that, over a long 
period, whenever we have not been sure of our ground, 
subsidies, but we have invariably 


we have refused 


granted subventions. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HOMECROFT SETTLEMENT FUND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Though positively every sign on the horizon is big 
with encouragement for the projected Homecroft Settlement 
at Cheltenham, nothing has yet precipitated itself quite 
definite enough to make an actual peg to hang a prospectus 
on. Of course, we know that the Scheme is making its 
way. It is making its way so quickly, both among the 
business men who could finance it, and the local allotment 
holders who want places, that the Committee could be quite 
easy in their minds, if only August 22nd, the date when our 
option on the land expires, were not hanging like a Sword 
of Damocles over their heads. What we need most of all at 
the moment is a really sound, respected Cheltenham name 
as the Head of our Board of Directors. We have offers of 
service from eminent people a little way out of the town, 
but we would like, for Head, someone right there, ready to 
lend the weight of his influence in this (as we believe) truly 
national concern, in the centre of the locality where the 
demonstration is to be held. I trust that Mr. J. T. McKillop, 
late of the Egyptian Government Service and sometime 
Acting Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture, now of 
Coates, Cirencester, and Principal Dunstan of the Agricultural 
College there, who have just visited the land, will pardon 
my saying for the encouragement of others that they were 
satisfied of the suitability of the soil; and that I may be 
permitted also to say, in behalf of Mr. McKillop, that he 
believes fully in the principle of Homecrofting if that principle 
can be carried out. 

All who want to know what the principle of Homecrofting 
is can get the booklet (1s. 2d. by post) from Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, 4 Soho Square, W.1. It is to enlarge the allotment 
to one-third or one-half of an acre, to put the man into a 
detached cottage right on it, and let him gradually pay for his 
cottage and land by growing his own food, not during his wage- 
earning hours (unless he is unemployed) but at week-ends and 
in his off time. 

Any firm offer of substantial monetary help, or else the 
support of a good,,;genuinely local name, would precipitate 
our prospects at once ; and from what we have seen of the 
Cheltenham Chamber of Commerce we believe they would 
support it. Their reception of the deputation which waited 
on them last Tuesday, presenting what was to them an entirely 
new and unaccustomed thing, was fundamentally and finely 
sympathetic, especially having regard to the many short- 
comings of a tired and exhausted speaker.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 

[The total amount received or promised is now £573 14s, 
including Mark F. B. Major, £5, in addition to £5 already 
acknowledged ; Miss Turrell, £10; Miss Marshall, £5; 
Miss A. Smith, £2 2s.; Anon., £25; Mrs. Horsfall, £3 3s. ; 
k. M. Boyle, £10; Mrs. G. Rae Anderson, £1; Miss E. V. 
Martino, £10; W. B. and L. Sharpe, £5.—Eb. Spectator.]} 


THE COAL CRISIS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Yet another surrender! In Ireland, India and Egypt 
(and I half suspect also in the case of the Suffragettes), the 
British Government has yielded to murder and threats of 
murder. Will you not urge them to assert the rights of the 
State, by repealing the Trades Disputes Act, by compelling 
Trade Unionists to keep engagements, and to restore liberty 
by the abolition of, so called, peaceful picketing? Let the 
Government also treat * sympathetic strikes,” as what they 
are, as criminal conspiracies against the people.—I am, Sir, &e., 
INDIGNANT, 


PROHIBITION AND THE DRINK QUESTION 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 

Sir,—In his letter published in the Spectator of June 27th, 

Lord Dunmore refers to what Lord Plumer described as ** the 

increase in the industrial, the social and cesequently the 
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moral losses due to drink which have accompanied the after- 
demobilization increase in drinking.” Surely that is a mis- 
leading description of the situation. The after-demobilization 
increase of drinking in Great Britain was due to the return 
to this country of millions of men who had been serving 
abroad. It does not indicate an increase of the drinking habit 
of individuals. 

If the population of Maryport were drafted into Carlisle, 
we might expect that the augmentation of the population 
of Carlisle by 11,000 new inhabitants would be followed by 
an increase of offences ; but I think the advocates of disinter- 
ested management would protest, and rightly, if I referred 
to that increase as evidence of growing industrial and social 
demoralization. Similarly, such increase as there has been 
in the after-demobilization convictions for drunkenness has 
been due to the return of men who during the mobilization 
period were abroad. 

Lord Dunmore says that “the problem is undoubtedly 
less serious than it was in the last century, or even early in 
this century.’ It is much less serious than it was before the 
War. In 1913, the last pre-War year, the convictions for 
drunkenness in England and Wales numbered 188,877. In 
1923, the latest year for which official figures are available, 
they numbered 77,094. Again taking the committals to 
prison for drunkenness, referred to by the Home Secretary 
at the annual meeting of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, in 1913 they numbered 52,194 (15,116 females). In 
1923 they fell to 11,553 (4,177 females). 

On the question of the alleged moral losses since demobiliza- 
tion, the following table from the latest volume of Judicial 
Statistics, showing the number of persons tried for the offences 
named, taking quinquennial averages and proportions per 
100,000, clearly indicates that a steady improvement has 
occurred :— 

1899 1923 
1903 1909-13 1919-23 alone 
Murder, &c., wounding, and offences 


of violence .. oa ee oe 4.9 3.9 2.5 2.1 
Attempted suicide .. oe es -68 -78 24 21 
All indictable offences a ua 168 180 153 147 
Assaults on constables oe oe 36 24 13 10 
All assaults tried summarily -» 196 119 100 92 
Drunkenness .. es ve aa 655 522 213 212 
Highway acts oe ee oe 128 179 381 9-432 
Prostitution .. na ee ee 30 30 12 6 
All non-indictable offences .. «>» 1937 1597 1251 1269 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Geo. W. Tazor. 
Acton. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—TI shall be greatly obliged if you will permit me to make 
one submission with reference to the letter of F.M. Lord 
Plumer, and to your own note to “ An American Appeal to 
Englishmen,” both of which appeared in your columns on 
June 20th. It is that the enactment of Prohibition in America 
has introduced a new and vital factor into our own Drink 
problem which makes it imperative that we should completely 
change our temperance policy. 

American Prohibition affects us directly and vitally in at 
least three ways. It shows us on an unexampled scale the 
immense advantages which follow the abolition of the Drink 
traflic. Among the most noteworthy are—an_ estimated 
reduction of 250,000 industrial accidents per annum: the 
closing of nearly 2,000 prisons; an entire absence of an 
unemployed problem; a measure of economic prosperity 
without precedent in the history of the world ; an increase 
of nearly one million and a quarter in Church membership in 
one year; an unparalleled national quickening in education. 
Since, and because of, Prohibition America has become a most 
formidable competitor in business. 'The abundance of capital 
and the increased efliciency of the workman make it already 
difficult for us to compete for trade. In a recent report of 
the Welsh tinplate market appear the following ominous 
paragraphs :— 

“With regard to American makers it would be wise to bear in 
mind that if it ever comes to clear-cut competition with them 
they have behind them the benefits of Prohibition among the work- 
men, which has been calculated to increase efficiency by over 20 per 
cent. It is fashionable in some quarters to laugh at Prohibition, 


but this calculation seems to suggest that rather than a laughing 
matter it is a factor of very real importance ... We have lost 
great business in the Far East which has gone to America, to say 
nothing of the Pacific Coast. ...” 


Competition is already fierce, but the worst is to come, 
America, according to authentic reports, is determined to get 
the money owed her by Foreign States. That will mean that 
America will have no National Debt in a comparatively few 
years. Relicved of the burden of heavy taxation, American 
competition will be not only fierce, but fatal to this. country, 
Finally, America is making gigantic efforts and immense 
sacrifices to make Prohibition effective. Her worst enemies 
are traders sailing under the British Flag. Americans realize 
and declare that Prohibition cannot be effective anywhere 
until it is effective everywhere. For these reasons I submit 
that a policy that was adequate in the Prohibition days is 
obsolete now, that time has made ancient good uncouth, that 
in face of these new conditions we have new duties. The time 
is past for consulting the wishes of the drinker, and has come 
to consider only the urgent and vital needs of the nation, 
That points clearly to Prohibition, or the writing of Ichabod 
over the portals of Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. T. Ruys, 

The Congregational Church, Twickenham. 


TO ABOLISH THE DOLE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Str,— Endeavour to discount it how we may, the great increase 
in unemployment which is shown by the latest returns of the 
Minister of Labour is exceedingly disquieting. Desperate 
cases demand desperate remedies, and the suggestions of such 
eminent business men as Sir Hugh Reid and Sir Alfred Mond 
should be explored for all they are worth. Bad as trade is, 
not a little improvement could be effected by two simple yet 
fundamental expedients. 

First. The abolition of all overtime. There is a great 
amount of overtime being wrought by those fortunate enough 
to be in regular work, and the reason is not far to seek. Staffs 
have been reduced to the absolute minimum, and when orders 
come the few working are asked to go on overtime. A general 
appeal by the Government to engage temporary workers and 
abolish overtime would do much to preserve the morale of 
the workless. A normal week should satisfy all in regular 
employment. 

Second. <A more effective scheme would be the sharing of 
all available work. During the War period when certain food- 
stuffs were scarce a system of rationing was adopted by the 
Government. Have we not an analogous situation in the 
present deficiency of work ? Thousands are idle through no 
fault of their own, while others are in constant employment, 
Many of the unemployed are highly skilled, and it would be 
no handicap to any firm to share the work they have with 
these. In 1921 and 1922 the percentage unemployed reported 
was 15.3 and 15.4 respectively. In 1923 it had dropped to 
11.5, but the point to be got at could be best illustrated by 
taking a round figure of 10 per cent. unemployed. Thus in 
every hundred ninety work twelve months, and ten have no 
work. Altegether the ninety work 1,080 months, but had 
that been spread over 100 workers each would have got 10.8 
months’ work per annum, or five weeks short of the total. 


HOW 


As conditions are now that would mean little hardship to 
anybody, as all idle would receive Unemployment benefit, 
The rest period would adjust itself to good or bad trade 
conditions. With such an arrangement it would be easy to 
segregate the unemployable from the fit, a desirability that 
seems impossible at present. Some firms work on this sharing 
principle, taking their workers in by turns, and relief schemes 
have followed on these lines. A national scheme of rationing 
work would carry the country a long way on the road to 
improvement. There would then be no lengthy periods of 
unemployment for any employable person. Consequently, 
there would then be no need for the dole, and it 
abolished for ever.—I am, Sir, &e., 


vould be 


A DRAUGHTSMAN. 

Glasgow. 

[The writer of this letter is an unemployed engineer. Though 
sharing out the work among wage-earncrs is less important than 
increasing the total, we hope that emplovers may find it possible 
to keep more men from failing out of the habit and practice 
of work. Will the Unions help or hinder ? In the Laneashire 
cotton trade we believe that they have helped, and the 
results have been most valuable—Ep. Spectator.| 
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MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the letter by ‘“* M.L.” published 
in your issue of the 25th ult., on the above subject. Had 
your correspondent come to Scotland instead of going to 
Switzerland he could have done even better. Without any 
bargaining his expenses could have been :-—— 
Nursing Home (eighteen days), Anaesthetist’s 
fee, Theatre, Dressings and Medicaments £20 Q 0 
Surgeon’s fee oe ae os oe -- 3800 0 0 
Railway tickets .. ee ee ee ws & 8 8 


Total .. ee -. £55 0 0 


A practitioner’s fee is not included because it need not be 
jncurred. He would thus have returned to his home with 
a further saving of twenty per cent. It is a common practice 
here for surgeons to modify their fee to suit the patient's 
circumstances.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.R.R. 

Glasgow. 

P.S.—_I am not practising surgery and can speak dis- 
interestedly. 


THE HIGH COST OF BABIES 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir,—-While wholeheartedly agreeing with Miss Hetty Scott’s 
appeal for greater knowledgeableness on the part of parents, 
I do not follow her argument that such knowledge can be 
used to reduce the expenses of a confinement very materially, 

The great need for every mother after the birth of her baby 
is rest and freedom from care. The last thing she should 
undertake is complete responsibility for her child. Her 
baby should be with her as little as possible—in the garden 
when feasible by day, in a separate room at night. Her 
whole duty in life, for the time being, is to recuperate from 
the immense strain every part of her being has undergone 
so as to fit herself for future burdens and minimize the possi- 
bility of trouble in later life. This means that she must 
provide the most eflicient substitute she can command, and 
the greater her knowledge the more particular she will be in 
making this choice and the higher the fee she will probably 
have to pay. It is useless to expect that she can impose her 
methods in the nursery if they run counter to the prejudices 
of her nurse, and, surely, there are few nurses who would care 
to “have their business taught them” even by the most 
tactful of laity. Without enthusiastic co-operation, even the 
right methods may fail, so the wise mother realises the extra 
guineas are the only sensible investment. 

Whether it is essential to have a trained nurse the whole 
month may be open to argument, but two things must be 
remembered—first that the nurse herself is entitled to a 
restful ending to her ‘‘ case’ after the long days, and often 
nights, she has deyoted to its opening ; secondly, that with 
a baby one is never “ off duty ” even if the actual work is 
slight ; and it is imperative that the mother should be * off 
duty,” mentally as well as physically, for at least a month 
if convalescence is to give place to well-established health-—- 
and this she ean only be when her substitute is a wisely- 


trained one. 

As for Miss Scott’s suggestion that daily visits might be 
made by a district nurse, it must be remembered that a 
responsible person would have to be found to take charge in 
between whiles. Also, sad to relate, at present by no means 
all district nurses are in the van of the mothercraft movement. 
In such a case, for instanee, as delayed lactation would they 
have the time as well as the skill to right matters ?-—-I am, 
Sir, &c., Herrna Daviis. 

95 Durham Road, East Finchley, N. 2. 


POLISHED RICE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin, 1 congratulate Mr. Harold H. Roberts on his letter 


with polished rice and beri-beri, which appeared 
I fully agree with 


dealing 
in your issue of March 14th, just received. 
Mr. Roberts’ opinion of polished rice, and believe there is 
not a more wholesome food in the world so long as it has not 


been allowed to absorb moisture. 


I worked in the wilds of Matto Grosso, Brazil, where beri-berj 
of both classes can be found all the year round without 
any searching, and where there is subject matter for research 
work and study in connexien with the disease that would 
satisfy the most ardent seeker after knowledge of the kind. 
Gangs of rubber getters went annually into the bush, so 
far away from any source of supplies that they were obliged 
to carry with them suflicient to last for the whole season, 
rice, beans, bacon fat, dried meat, &c. Their work was in 
heavy bush country with dense jungle everywhere between 
trees, through which neither sun nor wind could penetrate, 
and naturally the atmosphere was very humid. Even in 
a cleared camp, where I was myself, a fungus would form on 
such things as leather articles, &c., kept in trunks. It was 
but a short time after those men settled to their work when 
all their provisions would start becoming mouldy, and would, 
of course, continue getting worse from day to day onwards, 
the result being that beri-beri would soon make its appearance. 
Then the homeward march of sick men, sometimes one with 
a companion that had been more fortunate, but often in 
twos and threes when they would have to fend for themselves, 
started, and continued for the balance of the season, at the 
end of which very few who had been fortunate enough to get 
through unaffected were left. It was impossible for them 
to get fresh food, other than an occasional animal that they 
might shoot, and even after becoming ill there was only this 
damaged food for them to live on. I had an opportunity 
of seeing a very large number of those men, going and coming, 
and I soon became impressed with the idea that beri-beri 
was the result of eating cereals which had deteriorated through 
having become moist, and the more I saw of it the stronger 
became that conviction. Finally I was attacked myself 
in 1910, under conditions which were, to my mind, almost 
clear proof that my theory regarding the origin of the disease 
was correct. I feel quite safe in saying that I had dry beri- 
beri as badly as anybody who ever recovered from it: asa 
matter of fact, 1 can never fully shake off its effects, and I 
am quite sure that eating musty rice and beans caused it 
in my case. I have no technical knowledge whatever of 
diseases or medicines, and can only write the opinion of a 
layman who took notice of what there was to be seen, but I 
feel sure that it will be discovered some day that the beri- 
beri germ is to be found in cereals that have become damaged 
through moisture. Admittedly, shelling leaves the rice 
much more susceptible to injury from moisture, as the shell 
thoroughly protects it from damp, and I am inclined to the 
belief that moisture absorbed in warm ship-holds is respon- 
sible for the foundation of the libel on polished rice, if, as I 
suspect, it is a libel. Unshelled rice (palay) is always recom- 
mended by doctors in the countries where the beri is pre- 
valent, and where likewise rice is the principal food. Rice 
just shelled can be guaranteed free from all moisture, hence 
its safety as far as beri-beri is concerned. That, however, 
expresses only my own opinion.--I am, Sir, &e., 

Wa. TeLrorp, 
Paracile, Philippine Islands. 


LIGHT FROM WIND POWER 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAtToR.] 
Sir,—Some years ago an engineer of considerable repute 
Canadian, if my memory serves—proposed a scheme for using 
the wind energy of the coast line of Great Britain. His plan 
was to erect wind-motors on the edge of cliffs, pump sea-water 
into reservoirs on the top and use turbines at the bottom to 
generate electricity ; thus securing a continuous supply of 
energy. Perhaps Colonel Standen will tell us his authority for 
stating that Mr. Ford found wind power the cheapest way of 
obtaining his supply of electricity ; also, if possible, the form 
of windmill employed. The method proposed by this Canadian 
engineer possessed particular advantages, and was maintained 
by him to be a cheaper source of energy than coal at a time 
when fuel commanded a lower price than at present. Great 
3ritain possesses special advantages in her cliffs and windy 
coasts; if the scheme is economically sound, it would prove 
of inealeulable value for the future. The principle of the 
Fletiner motor-ship applied to stationary wind motors might 
bave an important effect in increasing elliciency and lowering 
costs.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Pirnerwoop CHipELL, 
Flerence. 
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A VOLUNTARY FUND FOR OUR 
PRESENT DISTRESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The idea of a voluntary fund for our present distress 
referred to by your Caracas correspondent in your issue of 
the 18th ult. might prove to be of the greatest utility if it 
were to be run on businesslike lines. The chief objections 
to it are (1) the expenses of collecting and (2) the very real 
danger that if a substantial portion of the American or other 
debt be thus unexpectedly paid off it would immediately 
encourage our spendthrift Government to fresh wastefulness, 
Unhappily this second objection could not be overcome 
even by exchanging Mr. Baldwin for either Mr. Lloyd George 
or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. But I think the first objection 
might be got over. Many people object to subscribing to 
funds which advertise their needs at enormous expense in 
the daily Press. But if you, Sir, would (as I have no doubt 
you would) give a free publicity to the idea, and if you would 
(as I have no doubt you could) persuade some of your daily 
colleagues to do the same, then something might be achieved. 
Most of us have little bits of gold or silver in the forms of 
unused chains or rings or trinkets. These might be forwarded 
direct to the Mint, earmarked ‘“ American Debt, Capital 
Redemption.” Or we might sell such objects for cash; or, 
if we have not such stored treasures, spare a few shillings (or 
pounds) to buy a postal order and forward it to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer similarly earmarked. If only every person 
in the British Empire would thus contribute in cash or kind 
one pound each for two years running, there would then be 
very little American debt left to worry us. You may say, 
How can an infant pay ? Well, he can’t ; but his father or 
a friend might pay for him.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Saviours, Guernsey. Epwarp JACOMB. 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,--In your article of June 27th the author's plea is to 
substitute more “ humane’ methods of slaughter for those 
at present in use. In the first place I should like to point out 
that there is nothing * humane” in the killing of an animal 
by violence. I was engaged as meat inspector for over twenty 
years in a large Municipal abattoir in Scotland, and have 
first-hand knowledge of the conditions obtaining there. 
During the last few years we had in every year one or two 
demonstrations of * humane” killing by means of a bullet, 
as opposed to a pole-axe. Both methods aim at killing the 
animal by piercing the brain, and so attaining instantaneous 
death. The operator on behalf of the demonstrators was 
invariably one of the inspectors employed by the R.S.P.C.A., 
probably the best men that could be selected for the purpose. 

In the case of a bullock, the method of restraint was the 
same for both bullet and pole-axe. In about one in every 
six cases the bullet failed to kill the ox, which stood while the 
operator re-charged his pistol and had another shot. In the 
case of the pole-axe, if the man fails in the first blow he can 
instantly follow it up with a more successful one. Which 
is the more humane ? 


ANIMALS 


But supposing that there is no failure by either method, 
the writer of the article entirely overlooks that the * humane ” 
method introduces into the abattoir a very real danger to the 
men engaged there in the form of a free bullet. When several 
hundreds of cattle are killed every day the accidental glancing 
of the bullet off the strong frontal bones would probably be a 
daily occurrence, for a bullock under the necessary restraint 
is capable of unexpected movement. There is, however, one 
pattern of “ humane killer’? which fires a captive ball, but 
I understand that in use it frequently jams, and has on that 
account dropped into disuse. The idea, however, is on quite 
correct lines if it could be improved into constant usefulness. 
In comparing the two methods of killing it appears to me 
that the use of the pole-axe is more expeditious, is without 
risk to those engaged, and is without the expense involved in 
supplying pistols, ammunition and men to use them. 

With regard to the “’prentice hand” and the disability of 
age on the part of the operators, these possibilities of ineflici- 
ency are the same with either method.—I am, Sir. &ce., 

James HENDERSON, 

Broughton, Peeblesshire. 


me 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir. With reference to the excellent article on humane 
slaughtering, published in the Spectator of June 27th, [ 
venture to suggest that it rather failed to point out 
to the average timid housekeeper definite steps which he or 
she might take to further the cause of humane slaughtering, 

There seem to be two ways at least in which every humanely 
minded person can help, even if their district is not ripe for 
the introduction of public abattoirs, which, of course, would 
be their ultimate aim. 

One is to get into touch with a local councillor who would 
be willing to bring before a meeting the adoption of Clause 9B 
of the Model By-Laws issued by the Ministry of Health. The 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
send a representative free of charge to such meeting to explain 
what is being done in various districts. 

Another is to demand from their grocers that their bacon 
comes from a factory on the list of those which only use 
humane killers. This list is obtainable from the R.S.P.C.A, 

Your article roused in me, a typical middle class homekeeper 
of humble means, the desire to ** do something,” and the above 
is the result of my enquiries. I felt others might be glad 
to know of something which can be done immediately while 
the larger reforms are materializing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VALENTINE MORGAN, 

Holford House, Baldock, Herts. 


ECONOMICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Str,—The general ignorance of our population, described by 
Mr. Angell, about the working of the economic and financial 
machine which keeps them alive is rightly condemned by a 
correspondent in your columns on July 25th as little short of 
a scandal. May I, however, point out that one education 
authority at any rate, namely, the County Council of Hamp- 
shire, has recently done something to supply this omission 
in the teaching of our children, and has introduced as a reader 
in the upper standards of elementary schools and in the lower 
forms of secondary schools an excellent little book called 
Getting Our Living, by Messrs. Fiennes and Pilkington (Bell. 
1s. 6d.)? This book was written for the special purpose and 
deserves the consideration of other education authorities.—: 
Iam, Sir, &c., 
S. M. FRASER. 

Brook House, Christchurch. 

{We know the book and can heartily support Sir Stuart 
Fraser's commendation.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MARINE INSURANCE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The article in your Banking and Insurance Supplement 
of July 25th hits the mark in every paragraph; some of the 
shots are * outers,” but the buli’s-eye is scored in the last 
paragraph. The acceptance of large lines with the object of 
reinsuring is not underwriting, or cricket, or anything else 
which is good for the business, and the worst feature of the 
whole competition is that it is the great ones of the pro- 
fession who do not play the game. 

It is a case of race suicide, and if time is the only cure the 
patient will die in its course. The crop of fool reinsurers is so 
Jarge, and like a devastating weed the tares will choke the 
good seed. Let the great fire companies gather up the tares 
and bind them and burn them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SaMUEL BARKER, 

18 St. Winifred’s Road, Bournemouth, 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—I am sure that you will welcome the announcement 
that the National Alliance and the Industrial League have 
amalgamated. 

The three main objectives of the new body, which cannot 
be questioned by anybody, are: The promotion of good will 


and active co-operation between the partners in industry, 
which can best be made by establishing a closer human touch ; 
to impress the essential inter-dependence of employers and 
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their employees—an understanding of which will make minds 
more receptive to new ideas for the improvement of production 
and the welfare of the workers ; the extension of knowledge— 
a matter of extraordinary importance, for most of our present 
industrial ills spring from economic causes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
kK. F. LEIcester, 
General Secretary. 
25 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD READER 
THE “SPECTATOR” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Sirn,—One of my most cherished privileges has been to sit at 
the lunch table of the Century Club, New York, and listen to 
the conversation of Major Putnam ; and his ‘* Memories of an 
Old Reader of the Spectator’ are characteristically delightful. 
They recalled me to my boyhood in St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire, and to the year 1866 when I was in the Fifth 
Form. 

At that time I sat on the right of the Rey. Hall Harrison, 
one of the masters whom I specially admired. At the meals of 
a large school the intervals between courses are long, and 
when tired of our boyish conversation Harrison used to take 
the last number of the Spectator out of his pocket and read it, 
sometimes quoting and commenting on a passage to me. 
From that day I said to myself that when I got to College, and 
my father increased my allowance, I would spend my first 
spare pocket-money in subscribing to the Spectator. I did so, 
and have continued to take it ever since, more than fifty-seven 
years—a period worth mentioning, though far from reaching 
the span of years that Major Putnam recounts. 

By and by I formed the habit of keeping a scrap-book, and 
each successive volume of it contained clippings from the 
Spectator. Indeed, when R. H. Hutton’s sister, after Hutton’s 
death, published in 1899 the selection of his essays entitled 
* Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought,” I was very 
proud to find that most of these papers were already in my 
scrap-book. Very few writers have done more to inform and 
stimulate and widen my thinking than Richard Holt Hutton ; 
and to-day the Spectator follows me about wherever I go, 
Again and again I have told young men how Hali Harrison 
opened my eyes to it and led me to take it as my pocket com- 
panion. Especially I have commended it to preachers and 
pastors, because it humanized theology besides constantly 
opening up helpful by-ways into general literature. In dismal 
times its optimism was a tonic to my mind, and it did me good 
when ia the World War it continued to express confidence that 
the American people would ultimately do their duty when they 
saw it, as we did in our Civil War. Hereby the leading articles 
of the Spectator took me back to the frank but enheartening 
articles which appeared from Hutton’s -pen in our previous 
crisis. Indeed, I knew of no periodical which, taken all in all, 
has done so much to make its readers feel that, hitherto at 
least, England and the United States of America are two 
nations of one stock, intellectually and ethically ; and that 
our differences of opinion, and even of conviction, are 
differences between friends, each of whom has much to learn 
from the other.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Georce WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 

Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New Yoik. 

Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 

[We cannot refrain from publishing this very agreeable 
letter, particularly as it was prompted by a similar letter from 
Major Putnam, though it will be understood why we publish 
it with certain embarrassment. After all, however, a debt 
to the Spectator, which some Americans are never tired of 
acknowledging, is of very old standing, and this generation can 
claim no credit for it. It was a remarkable combination of 
insight and clear judgment which enabled Hutton and 
Townsend, the joint Editors of the Spectator in those days, to 
support the Northern cause in the American Civil War. They 
supported it from the beginning when very few in_ this 
country were on their side. Even men of liberal ways of 
thought here, like Gladstone, were misled at first by the great 
play which the South made with their demands for States 
Rights. Some of the very elect in this country, before Lincoln's 
greatness of spirit guided them through the fog. thought that 
in sympathizing with the South they were helping to resist 
oppression,—Lp, Speclator.] 


OF 


A HOMERIC DEFENCE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—The moving incident recorded in the Spectator of 
July 25th sounds like an echo of the test applied to a criminal 
in former days. If he could read the first vesse of Psalm li. 
in Latin, ** Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam tuam, et secundum multitudinem miserationum 
tuarum dele iniquitatem meam,” he was accounted a “ Clerk,” 
entitled to the * benefit of Clergy,” and handed over to the 
more merciful ecclesiastical court. We may remember the 
familiar allusion to this custom in the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” P 
** Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Were’t my neck-verse at Hairibee.”’ 
It is a pleasure to think that the beautiful Greck tongue 
with Priam’s pathetic appeal :— 
** Remember thine own father, O godlike Achilles, of such an age 
as myself, trembling on the threshold of death,”’ 
had a similar power in the little court house of the Veldt.— 
I an, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Ifarpinc,. 
Churnside, Lyme Regis. 


AUSTRALIAN BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Ogilvie writes from long experience of Australian 
birds. My total acquaintance is covered by a five months’ 
stay in the country. So I criticize chiefly for the sake of 
information. First, it seems to me a slur on a large, various 
and charming population to say that there is no singer among 
them. The notes that I heard from at least four species 
seemed to me real song. Second, was I merely lucky in my 
experience of the Wild Turkey ? Whenever I saw one I had 
no difficulty in walking straight up to it. Thirdly, the 
** Magpie,’ whose note is as liquid as the Golden Oriole’s, is 
not, like ours, a crow, but, I believe, a shrike. 

In no part of the world have I ever found bird-watching 
more delightful than in Queensland. At Rockhampton some 
of us saw very nearly fifty species at close quarters within a 
quarter of an hour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 


HORNETS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

your July 25th pleads 
the difference between a hornet and a 
It is impossible to mistake one for the other, as the hornet is 
far larger than the wasp and has chestnut and yellow markings, 
as against the black and yellow of the wasp. the 
description of the site of the nests it seems probable that your 
Hornets nest, asa 
rule, in the roof of some building, or in a hollow tree. They 
are by no means common. I do not recollect having seen one 
in this part of Kent in twenty years. Where I lived in Somer- 
set, as a boy, there was a nest each year in the thatched roof 
It was impossible to get at 


Sir, issue of 


ignorance of 


A correspondent in 
wasp. 


From 


correspondent’s friends (?) are tree wasps. 


of an old shed on the premises. 
the nest to take it, but I well remember an onslaught on them 
The gardeners 
armed themselves with small pieces of board fastened to long 
poles, with which they smote the hornets as they emerged 
from a crack in the boards of the shed. The assault went on 
until one of the besiegers was badly stung. He was quite 
ill for some time afterwards. When, later in life, 1 went to live 
in Dorset, I found that local people called wasps hornets,— 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


being organized by my father one year. 


W. A. NewMan, 
Upper Hardres Rectory, Canterbury. 


THE WARS OF THE BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—-Although a good deal of bird-nesting and killing or 

taking of small birds goes on in this country, it is not enough 
to warrant any such drastic law as that of Italy. 

Misapprehensions are apt to occur when one particular 

kind of bird becomes scarce in any neighbourhood. 

jump to the conclusion that destructive boys or collectors 


People 


have been at work, whereas it ig more probable that the bird 
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population has grown so as to exceed the food supply. with the 
result that the less active and aggressive breeds are crowded 
out. Of the migrating birds, the late comers in the spring 
find their old nesting-places occupied by birds of other kinds, 
and are delayed and hampered in other ways, so that many of 
them seek other districts to nest. 

A remarkable example occurred at my own house of the 
ways of the birds. Up to about twelve years ago the roof-tree 
was lined every summer night with swaliows, and so, too, 
with every outbuilding about the place. Then came the 
sparrows, and in a few years the only remaining swallows 
gathered around an outlying barn. Where there had been of 
an evening lines of swallows were now lines of sparrows. The 
latter became so numerous as to be a nuisance. Except for 
the robin, that aloof little aristocrat of the bird world, almost 
all the other birds were crowded out or chased away. I saw 
an organized attack by the sparrows on the tits, whom I only 
kept by me by hanging up an inverted half-coconut, which the 
sparrows could not get at. Then, all at once, the sparrows 
went. Only a few pairs nested in the ivy around the house, 
where there had formerly been swarms of them. I was pleased 
to see them go, but could not understand the reason. Was it 
a mere coincidence, or had it anything to do with the disappear- 
ance of the sparrows that the same year and ever since we 
have had a great increase of starlings? Yet the starlings 
are not nesting in the places evacuated by the sparrows, but 
they are in such numbers that they might easily eat so much 
as to make it difficult for the sparrows to pick up a living. 
They don’t even seem to have settled down, but come and go, 
to-day a couple of hundred of them, to-morrow half-a-dozen, 
But the sparrows have fled before them, perhaps as refugees 
flee before the advance guard of an invading army. On the 
other hand, other birds, ousted by the sparrows, are becoming 
more numerous. Not the useful little fly-and-gnat-eating 
swallow, alas! but chaffinches, bullfinches, redstarts, wrens; 
blue tits, great tits, and others, but, of course, no more robins, 
for that sturdy little individualist, Squire Robin, will not allow 
another bird of his own species on his own ‘ pitch.” 

But for what one may call the “ democratic majority ” of 
the birds on my roof-tree I have seen the three changes of 
government that I have described, the swallows, the sparrows, 
and the starlings, and no man’s hand had anything to do with 
them! And I can well believe that the' numbers of the 
different species of the small birds, at least, are regulated in 
this country more by their own struggle for life than by any 
act of man.—I am, Sir, &e., 

JENKIN T. H. JENKINS, 

Cymmer. 


DURHAM CASTLE. THE BISHOP'S 
LETTER OF APPEAL 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.]} 
Sir,—The appeal for Durham Castle which the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Durham has addressed to the public concerns a 
national interest of such importance that, as Bishop of Durham, 
I venture to invoke your assistance in securing for it a generous 
response. 

Every traveller to Scotland by the Eastern route is familiar 
with the magnificent spectacle of the Cathedral and Castle. 
The educated traveller will be able to clothe that spectacle 
with a rich garment of historical associations, and, if he happens 
to be familiar with our ecclesiastical record, he wi!l know that 
the great buildings, which make Durham a place of pilgrimage 
to architects and artists, perpetuate the memory of one of the 
most remarkable political creations of the Feudal Epoch. 
Of the three English Palatinates—Durham, Chester and 
Lancaster—Durham alone was ecclesiastical, and it has by 
far the longest independent history. The union of civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Bishop's hands lasted until 
1836, and has given a distinctive character to the history of 
North-eastern England. The great builders—Flambard, 
Hugh de Pudsey, Anthony Beck, Hatfield, Fox, Tunstall and 
Cosin—were as much statesmen as ecclesiastics. Durham 
Castle was their principal centre of governnient. Its present 


use by the University and College symbolizes the change 
which has transformed mediaeval into modern England. 
The majestic buildings of Durham stand in the midst of a 
community which has little to relieve the harshness of indus- 
trialism. 


If disaster were to overtake the Castle, a cureless 


——— 


wound would have been inflicted on the higher life of the 
community. The maintenance of Durham Castle is more 
than a local duty: it is a national interest. Moreover, the 
economic depression which weighs with crushing effect on the 
local industries adds a particular reason why the nation 
should come to the assistance of the county. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Durham Castle Fund, 
The Castle, Durham.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Signed) Hersbert DuneELM, 
Bishop Auckland. 


NORWOOD GROVE PRESERVATION SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Srr,—In view of the interest you have always taken in attempts 
to provide open spaces and to preserve the natural beauty 
of the country on the fringe of our great and crowded cities, 
may I appeal to you for help in making known the scheme for 
the acquisition of Norwood Grove? The Grove consists of 
the 30 acres of park-like land and wooded slopes lying in the 
immediate foreground of the fine view from Streatham Com. 
mon and the Rookery. This corner of South East London 
gives the first real peep of green fields and distant Downs 
to the tens of thousands of Londoners who come to Streatham 
Common by ’bus or tram or train. It is a bluff that entirely 
shuts off and conceals the countless streets and houses of 
Croydon and Norbury ; but it is threatened with immediate 
ruination unless it can be saved for the public. 

A strong Purchase Committee has been formed with the 
backing of the Open Spaces Societies, of the London County 
Council, the Croydon Town Council and the Wandsworth 
and Lambeth Borough Councils. To buy the thirty acres 
we require £16,200 of which £14,000 may be said to be in sight. 
It is the last lap that is most difficult to manage. We need 
only another £2,200 to complete the scheme, but the local people 
who have already given enthusiastic generous support cannot 
be expected to do more. May I therefore appeal to your 
readers for help? We shall be most grateful for any assistance 
to carry out a really invaluable scheme for the protection 
of one of the most beautiful sites still remaining near London, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

STANTON COVINGTON, 

The Lodge, Gibson’s Hill, Norwood, S.E.19. 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON 
UNEMPLOY MENT 

An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.’ The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,009 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contribution; at 
this oflice will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, ‘** Unemployment Competition.” 


THE SEA 
Now that the wind has veered, 
And murmurs from the south, 
I feel, though far inland, 
The salt upon my mouth. 


I see the foam, the surge, 
Moon-harried to the shore ; 

The waves massed behind ; 
The spray blown before. 

And I acknowledge now, 
Though landsman from my birth, 


This monster that commands 
Three-quarters of the Earth. 


Ricwarp Cyuurcn. 








mas 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 
HAMILTON AND CLARISSA 
TRANT 


[CopyRiGHuT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


MARY 


Mary Hamilton. At Court and at Home. Edited by 


Elizabeth G. Anson. (John Murray. 16s. net.) 
The Journal of Clarissa Trant (1800-1832). 
Cc. G. Luard. (John Lane. 18s. net.) 


Edited by 


Tur rocks that were rent asunder by the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars, and the sea that flowed between them, 
could not be better presented than by the Letters and Diaries 
which form the subject of this notice. One book ends about 
1800. and the other begins about 1811. We talk of our own 
pre-War and post-War periods as if a tremendous chasm had 
opened between them, but it is nothing compared to the 
chasm between 1792 and 1814. 

The worlds of the two books hardly seem to have anything 
in common. Mary Hamilton is a purely eighteenth-century 
character, and has a purely eighteenth-century outlook on 
mankind. Clarissa Trant belongs entirely to the new world. 
The contrast is perhaps most marked in the religious attitude 
ofthe two women. Mary Hamilton has the prosaic, common- 
sense way Of her epoch when looking upon matters of faith 
and of the soul. She is essentially a good woman, but her 
attitude is ethical rather than spiritual. Her conduct is 
governed by reason, not by anything in the nature of inspira- 
tion. Clarissa, on the other hand, is a Romantic and an 
Evangelical. She was too young a girl to be affected by the 
paganism of the Regency and the bad morals of the Regent and 
the Dandies on the one side, and of the emancipated Romantics 
on the other—the men of what their contemporaries called 
“the Satanic school *’—the school in which Byron was the 
leader, and to which Shelley was supposed to belong, though, 
of course, he did not. Very early in her life at home, that is 
to say, by 1820, one sees what an enormous power the Evan- 
gelicals were becoming. By 1830 they had practically driven 
out the products of the Revolution. The buckler forged at 
Clapham and the revivalistic sword borrowed from the Wesley- 
ans were making for the time something very like a revolution 
in the Church, though not in the State. But, as always 
happens in religious controversy, one begins to see the advanc- 
ing shadow of a new movement. The Evangelicals by the 
time Clarissa Trant’s diary ends, that is, in 1832, were beginning 
to find themselves in the position of 

“The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 
With the aid of the Methodist revival they had killed 
the Latitudinarians—those eighteenth-century ecclesiastics 
who, Gibbon declared, “indulged the form without the 
substance of religion.” And now they were in turn to be 
slain by Dr. Pusey and the Tractarians. 

But, though we can see what was coming, Clarissa Trant 
and her sentimental! and romantic clergyman husband, a man 
with no more resemblance to Jane Austen’s clergymen than a 
honey-bear has to a leopard, evidently did not notice the lifted 
sword of the Oxford Movement. Though one cannot help 
being struck by the rapid way in which the paganism of the 
Napoleonic Wars gave way to the Evangelicals, it must not 
be supposed that Clarissa was herself a votary of the Clapham 
school, or that her diary is in any sense a record of religious 
developments. Asa matter of fact, though she lived amongst 
Evangelicals and married a clergyman in the end, she was in 
the revival rather than of it. She had a good deal of religious, 
as well as of romantic instinct; but in her roving life—her 
father, the old Peninsula General, wandered backwards and 
forwards from the Continent to England or to Ireland—she 
saw a good deal of a world which knew nothing of the ** gentle 
Johnians * who waved white hands from mahogany pulpits 
“ and spread Sabean odours down. the aisle” as they preached of 
time, death and judgment, or called their fellow-devotees ** to 
~i.e., to fall on their knees at any moment and in 
Clarissa in her early days, 
Her fondness for balls, 


engage ” 
any place and offer a prayer. 
indeed, is often on the edge of revolt. 


plays, and society generally makes her once or twice put on 
record in her diary her inability to believe that there can be 
any harm in respectable amusements. She cannot bring 
herself to think that the only way of life is that enjoined by 
the Dowager Lady Southdowns and their clergy, regular and 
irregular. 

But, though our post-War world is more akin to the world 
painted in the Journal of Clarissa Trant, and so of more interest 
to people of the present day, I must not forget to put on 
record the very notable charm of Mary Hamilton’s letters 
and diaries. Mary Hamilton was an attractive creature, 
and when she reached London and the great world at the age 
of sixteen she very soon began to record things of more 
than mere personal interest. The great event of her life was 
her entrance into the Court of George III. as a sub-governess 
to some of the royal children. The royal family, and especially 
Queen Charlotte and the King, were kind employers. On 
the whole, the account of the royal family during the ‘seventies 
of the eighteenth century gives a distinctly pleasant picture ; 
but in 1779 a curious thing happened. The Prince of Wales— 
that is, the man destined to be the Regent and George IV., 
then a boy of sixteen or so, fell violently in love with Miss 
Hamilton, who was twenty-three. She was much too sensible 
to pay any heed to the amatory advances of the young Prince, 
but she apparently liked him and agreed to a correspondence 
*‘on the footing of friendship and mutual improvement.” 
The Prince gradually turns from doting on the beloved Mary to 
using her as a confidante. For example, he confides to her 
his passion for the actress, Mrs. Robinson. Seventy-five 
of these letters from the Prince exist. Here is a letter from 
the Prince of Wales, which it must be admitted does no 
dishonour either to his heart or to his head. 

“MY DEAREST MISS HAMILTON, 

‘** According to my promise I will now inform you who the person 
is I meant to speak to you of last Night. As you have bound your- 
self tome by such solemn promises of secrecy and of friendship, I 
dare now reveal to you the most secret thoughts of my Soul, such is 
the confidence [I place in you. When I promised to name you the 
Lady, you declared you would not think the worse of me on her 
account, or indeed of any. Therefore trusting totally to your honour 
I now declare that my fair incognita is your dear, dear, dear Self. 
Your manners, your sentiments, the tender feelings of your heart so 
totally coincide with my ideas, not to mention the many advantages 
you have in person over many other ladies, that I not only highly 
esteem you, but even love you more than words or ideas can express, 
Nothing should have drawn this secret out of my lips but the 
mutual promises of friendship and secrecy we so lately made each 
other. Let not this declaration contribute to sink your spirits, as I 
am convinced you have already too great weight upon them. I 
mean this totally as an act of confidence, or else I would not have 
mentioned it even to yourself. Adicu, dearest Miss Hamilton, and 
allow me to sign myself him who will esteem and love you till the 
end of his life. 

* Tucsday afternoon, 25th May, 1779. G.” 

Later, after some sound and prudent advice from Miss 
Hamilton, the Prince shows the usual disappointed lover’s 
tendency to suicide. However, one is bound to say that love 
had a very good effect on the Prince’s style. Here is an extract 
from a very long letter written after Mary had made the 
position quite clear and safe :— 

‘*T am thoroughly resolved not to survive your loss. Think not 
that this is the resolution of a giddy, rash, wild young man, it has 
arisen from the long constant contemplation of a strong and sound 
mind, You say you once loved a friend who died in the bloom of 
her youth, with enthusiastic fondness, then then how much stronger 
the pangs I must feel, will be, if ever I am separated from her—which 
God forbid—-whom I not only love with enthusiastic fondness, but 
doat upon & adore beyond the idea of everything that is human. 
Need you have repeated to me that your fame was dearer to you 
than your life, did I not tell you once before that I would sooner go 
to immediate perdition, than attempt to do anything that would 
be detrimental either to your reputation, honour and virtue.” 

For some little time the Prince kept the pot of love boiling, 
but finally the position of ‘friend and sister’? became a 
reality, and the Prince, as I have noted above, began to 
consult the said ‘“ sister ’’ about his love affairs. But even, 
perhaps, more interesting than the confessions in regard to 
Mrs. Robinson is the advice he seeks in regard to his clothes, 
For example :— 

‘*T have received from Town some patterns of some Cloaths, my 
Taylor says they are the most fashionable wear for Gentlemen & 
speaks truth, pray chuse me one.” (To this letter isstill pinned a 
pattern of soft brown material.) 

It is pleasant to find that Mary Hamilton never ceases to 
feel an interest in the Prince and was always able to look for 
and to find something of the best in him. The Prince behaved 
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equally well and, we are told, always treated Miss Hamilton 
with courtesy when they chanced to meet. It is very appro- 
priate that this typically eighteenth-century woman of the 
world should not only have had a love passage with the 
Regent, but should have also become a friend of Mrs. Garrick 
and of Horace Walpole. Finally, she married a Mr. Dickenson, 
who made her a very suitable husband. He was a kind, 
affectionate, and cultivated man. 

I have shown by quotation how typically cighteenth 
century was Mary Hamilton. I will show in the same way 
how typically a post-Napoleonic woman was Clarissa :— 

** Jan. 20. Charles drove me in the gig to Stowey Mead where I 
was received in the most affectionate manner by my Godfather, Mr. 
Vicars and his pretty, fascinating little wife. She is one of the most 
interesting creatures I ever met with—only twenty, altho’ she has 
been married five years. Spent a very pleasant sociable evening. 

Jan. 25. Aprés déjeuner I joined the Stowey House party at the 
Sunday School. Walked with Captain Coffin before Church. Good 
sermon on the text ‘ Felix trembled, &c.”’ very applicable to my own 
heart. Always feared there was too much resemblance between 
Felix and myself. 

Jan. 27. The evening was rather heavy in hand, and Mr. Sandford 
es usual brought out the serious scrap book to enliven it.—‘ There is 
a time for all things.’ 

Feb. Spent an hour at Stowey House, oi j'ai fait mes adieux 
au ( te Coffin. Il m’a reproché de l'avoir toujours traité avec 
beaucoup de froideur, et il m’a dit en riant que j’avais lair 
d'une liévre affarouchée dés qu'il s’approchait de moi pour moe 
parler. Je n’osais pas lui dire que ma timidité croissait avec mon 
estime—mais c’était pourtant vrai—au reste il est & croire que 
nous ne nous reverrons jamais.” 

Does not this piece of reality prove to us how true an 
interpreter of his age was Thackeray ? Clearly he understood 
the woman of the twenties and thirties from their shoe-strings 
to the tops of their tortoiseshell combs. 

J. St. Loz Srracuty. 


‘ a Pd Pb Paolo a 
THIS WEERK’S BOOKS 

Arter the absurdities which have been delivered recently in 
America it is greatly refreshing and reassuring to come 
the volume Messrs. Blackie have published, Evolution in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge. It does not seem to be realized in 
England that the * evolutionists ” and agnostics in Dayton 
talked at least as much nonsense and put themselves at 
least as far in the wrong as the Fundamentalists; the 
speeches of Mr. Clarence Darrow were certainly no more 
responsible or enlightened than Mr. W. J. Bryan's. Now we 
have reasonable articles upon evolution by Professors 
MacBride, Soddy, Taylor, M’Dougall, Lloyd Morgan and 
eight other scientists or philosophers ; and we are well out 
of the madhouse. Perhaps the difference in atmosphere 
can best be illustrated by one or two quotations. Professor 
A. E. Taylor ends his chapter with the words :— 

Most of the bitterness which has attended the promulgation 
and criticism of evolutionary theory might probably have been 
avoided if both parties to the dispute had been careful to remember 
that you neither explain what a thing is by saying how it has 
come to be there, nor explain how it has come to be there by 
saying what it is.” 


across 


at least it is 
and, taken 
Professor Conwy 


The statement is philosophically disputable, but 
evidence of a kindly, open-minded attitude, 
merely as common sense, it holds good. 
Lloyd Morgan ends :— 

“Many of those who attribute, as T do, the whole sweep of 
evolutionary advance to Spiritual Agency conceive the Divine 
Purpose, thus manifested, as itself timeless and omnipresent, and 
therefore not susceptible of treatment in temporal or spatial terms.” 

The whole book is written in this alert, non-dogmatic 
style ; and yet the articles descend sufficiently into concrete 
details to allow us to form our own opinions. Perhaps the 
Canon of Worcester’s article on The Religious Effect of the 
Idea of Evolution is the most disappointing. 
seems to accept affably the limitations which the most resolute 
materialists would put upon religion. For example, he 
writes :— 

**T was present, some few years ago, at a diocesan conference 
of the clergy and laity at which a clerical speaker had urged that 
Christian principles should be openly recognized and avowed in 
the conduct of business. The Bishop asked a well-known and 
highly-esteemed business man in the audience whether he had 


ever, in any business meeting, heard it remarked that some proposed 
line of action would, or would not, 
a few moments, and then replied : 


thought for 
more than 


be Christian. He 
‘No; but I have 


once heard it said that it would scarcely be “ cricket.”” And that, 
he added, * always settled the matter.’ Is not that religion 7” 


Indeed, no; unless religion is nothing but commonplace 
morality. 
* * * * 

Alaska, An Empire in the Making, by John J. Underwood 
(Bodley Head), is an interesting book written by «a man 
with an intimate knowledge of the country. We read of 
gold-rushes and whale-fishing, and all the exciting pioneer 
work we expect from such an account. Perhaps the short 
paragraphs at the end of the book give us the most vivid 
picture of the natural riches still untouched in Alaska, We 
are told that 
“ Alaska was bought for $7,200,000 and has shipped products 
to the United States valued at more than 150 times the price 
paid for the territory. . . . It has a much better climate, 
more fertile soil, and is larger than Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
combined. . . . Parts of Alaska are thickly infested with 
mosquitoes. . . . Before Alaska whalers anchored at Honolulu 
mosquitoes were unknown in the islands.” 


* * * * 

Messrs. Constable send us a two-volume edition of The 
Life of Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809). Byron wrote to Murray : 
** Holeroft’s Memoirs are valuable as showing strength and 
endurance in the man, which is worth more than all the 
talent in the world.” 

* * * * 

Sir J. J. Thomson’s Fison Memorial Lecture on The 
Structure of Light (Cambridge University Press) is something 
of a revolution in physical theory : he attempts, in part, to 
reinstate the old corpuscular theory of light. It is written 
clearly, without any very difficult technical explanations, 
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BUT COSTLY 


(Oxford University Press.) 


SMALL, 


Selected Poems. Austin Dobson. 


TuE time for an Austin Dobson revival is at hand. We have 
progressively discarded rhyme, rhythm, form, and at last, 
with some of the most advanced Transatlantics, meaning. We 
have had the French Dadaist who wrote out the alphabet, and 
signed it, and no doubt, some of his younger friends thought 
the admission of vowels reactionary. 

Experience shows that the next step would naturally be a 
reversion to extreme formalism, or at any rate, to a decent 
pourgeois simplicity and good sense. The movement has 
indeed already begun in prose, where, for example, the amiable 
virtues of Trollope and the author of Moby Dick are being 
proclaimed by those whose own writings would have induced 
apoplexy in both these respectable writers. In verse there 
begins to be a half-apologetic suggestion that perhaps after 
all Tennyson, if obviously not a poet, could at least handle 
And, if Tennyson can be mentioned without 
Why not indeed ? 


eolour and value. 
a blush, why not Austin Dobson ? 

For, odd as it may sound, Austin Dobson was a serious 
artist who was entitled to claim, as he did in his poem “ In 
After Days ” :— 

** He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 

He was so loyal to, and reverent of, art that he accomplished 
two supremely difficult things. In the first place he relent- 
lessly placed himself. At the outset of his poetic career poetry 
in the grand manner held the field. Dobson examined his soul, 
and found that he was not a major poet to take the field with 
Tennyson, Browning and Arnold. He assessed himself, from 
the beginning, as a Horace to their Virgil. And, having made 
this most painful of decisions, he found, worked, and perfected 
the tiny moulds into which he poured his neat, limited, and 
gently sensitive personality. Like Jane Austen before him, 
he let the whole intellectual movement of the age sweep by 
him. Darwin, Huxley, industrial democracy, the redrawing 
of the map of Europe, and the discovery of America—he cared 
for none of these things. With the single-minded purpose of 
a cloistered monk illuminating a missal, he worked on_ his 
fans, and if he be accused of fiddling while his world burned, 
one may reasonably inquire how he (or for the matter of that 
Nero) would have improved matters by flinging himself and 
his fiddle into the flames. 

If we are prepared to admit that the little things are worth 
doing in art, if we are prepared to treasure cameos, Japanese 
flower-paintings, and, say, the “* Trivia ” of Mr. Logan Pearsall- 
Smith, then we must be prepared to coneede a definite and 
permanent place in English letters to Austin Dobson. His 
claim will rest, in the first instance, of course, on his form, 
His form is indeed his complete justification, for it proves that, 
if a writer will but take the ultimate pains with his medium, 
he can succeed almost without any content whatever. It 
shows that absolute fidelity to craftsmanship may be, and is, 
within very strictly defined limits, a reward in itself. Or 
perhaps it only shows that absolute control of technique is in 
itself genius, though in its most modest and unflamelike guise. 

To gauge Dobson's control over the French forms, in which 
he delighted, one need only compare his work with that of his 
imitators or fellow-workers in the same medium. A ballade 
by Andrew Lang, for example, is like a speech by a nervous 
orator. The whole audience hangs shamefacedly on his next 
sentence, always afraid that it will never come, and breathing 
deep sighs of relief on its arrival. So every time that Lang 
tumbles desperately on the necessary rhyme the conscientious 
reader has an acute sense of a peril avoided. With Dobson, 
on the other hand, it is only by reference to the heading that 
one realizes that he has been using so diflicult and unmanage- 
able a mode. He doesn’t have to look for rhymes ; they look 
for him, and, like Humpty Dumpty’s words, are ready to 
work overtime, but, unlike these words, don’t come round of a 
Saturday night for extra remuneration. Above all, in the case 
of the ** Rondeau *’ Dobson definitely added a new verse form, 
to the British stock-in-trade, and the fact that nobody has 
been able to use it successfully since is a proof of his astonishing 
mastery. 

His form comes first, but, as I have said, perhaps such 
mastery is in itself genius, and genius, however shackled, is 


liable to unexpected excursions and returns. And thus it 
happens that from time to time a shadow of a wing falls lightly 
on Dobson's pages and drifts over—as, for example, in the 
Rondel * The Wanderer,” with its first line :— 


** Love comes back to his vacant dwelling ” 


where, in a queer but none the less entrancing way, the double 
rhyme is a double knock on the door of secret fancy. Or, as 
when in * The Dying of Tannegay du Bois,”’ he writes :— 
“Yea, I had hoped once more to hear him call, 
The curly-pate, who, rushen lance in rest, 
Stormed at the lilies by the orchard wall : 
There is no bird in any last year’s nest.” 
There, to one reader, not only the shadow, but the glory of 
the wing lies. , . 

So then it would seem, faded sentiment, faded lavender, 
faded silk and all, Austin Dobson has received the reward of 
absolute artistic integrity. He laboured incessantly to 
fashion a perfect little reed, and sometimes a thing greater than 
himself, as it is greater than all poets, touched the stops. 


PAGANS 


On the Trail of the Bushongo. 
21s.) 

The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. By 
(Seeley Service. 21s. net.) 

Kenya. By Norman Leys. (The Hogarth Press, 15s. 


By E. Torday. (Seeley Service, 


Major Orde Brownes 


net.) 


To the scientist and the artist primitive man’s songs and 
legends, his carving and his habits of life and beliefs, are 
always worth learning about, and often they are delightful : 
to preserve and to record them in some permanent way 
no trouble is too great. But to the bulk of the “ practical ” 
—engineers, traders and administrators who really represent 
the white races in the tropics—these things are of no interest 
at all. African tribes, for instance, may differ from one another 
as much as European nations, but the trader or the engineer 
in Africa will lump them together as “ pagans.” He will 
be convinced that the sooner ridiculous native superstitions 
are changed for sensible European logic, the better, and he 
will notice little about the ‘** pagans” except that they are 
*“ workshy.’ For a black man to prefer barter and leisure 
to working long regular hours in exchange for money which 
he does not really want, seems to the representative white 
man wicked, or at least perverse. To his white master, the 
black labourer’s art, beliefs, tastes, and fancies appear childish 
and ludicrous ; to the tribesman the ways of the white man 
are equally incomprehensible and almost as uninteresting and 
absurd. Thus the white man acts in two ways toward the black. 
While the practical man is driving the “lazy nigger” along 
the path of Martha, and by one ingenious device or another 
forcing him into a life of practical activity and in general 
teaching him to ‘* know better,’ the scientist is learning 
about him with admiration, and faithfully gathering up the 
last vanishing scraps of his art. Most of all he is studying 
the black man’s many versions of the art of life, an art in 
which all over the world many primitive peoples have been 
past masters. 

In the three present books this double action is most 
Dr. Norman Leys in his fearless Kenya 
draws a terrible picture of the hustling, hasty white man 
as the negro’s bad angel. Major Browne—an _ excellent 
observer of the same country—corroborates Dr. Leys’ indict- 
ment in so far as he finds himself constantly apologizing to the 
reader for his own interest and pleasure in the ways of these 
ignorant savages. It is pathetic to see this sympathetic 
writer trying to keep up the air of condescending superiority 
which he obviously thinks his public expects of him. 
The picture is completed by the entirely uncontroversial 
Mr. Torday with his delightful account of the vivid products 
—human and material—of undisturbed negro civilization. 
His particularly readable book not 
Kenya, but the Bushongo, a Congo tribe more advanced 
than the East African communities of the other books. The 
chief charm of his book is that he writes of these people with 
His characters live in all the intricacy 


vividly shown. 


describes natives of 


friendly intimacy. 
of real humanity. 

Perhaps the best observed person in the book is the King of 
Nyimi, for whom we are made to feel great sympathy. 
He was a black Louis XVL., with just that monarch’s sensitive 
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humanitarianism combined with practical irresolution, but 
without the Frenchman's pomposity. This monarch’s cabinet 
ministers—two of whom had by law to be women-—are also 
described. They were detailed by their king to describe the 
working of their departments :— 

“The Minister of War seemed a man of action rather than of 
words. Nobody doubted his courage, but his intellectual capacity 
did not seem to inspire his colleagues with much respect. When 
it was his turn to speak, one of them sat behind him and prompted 
him ; he simply repeated what he was told.” 

Another amusing personage was a boy of cight or nine— 
the eternal Stalky in fact—a boy essentially unchanged by 
being black and a cannibal, or by playing his part on the 
weird and often dangerous stage of an equatorial jungle. 
There had been a misunderstanding about the payments 
due to some porters and the inhabitants of the village near 
the camp were perturbed and hostile. They would sell Mr. 
Torday’s party no food, nor would they show them where 
to get water, but their massed hostility could not overawe 
Buya, the enfant terrible. Buya strolled into the hostile 
village with Mr. Torday’s little fox terrier and no other 
protection than his childhood :— 

** Buya at once set my fox terrier to chase the native dogs. The 

old chief came up furiously and told him to call it off. Buya told 
him he was the son of a great chief, and would not be ordered about 
by anyone. The old man retorted by telling him that in this 
place at any rate he was the chief. Buya rolled with laughter. 
“Did you say chief?’ Then turning to the natives surrounding 
them. ‘Look at that! An old thing you have to feed on pap.’ 
Then confidentially to the audience, ‘My Father keeps chiefs like 
that in a pen and faitens them for feast days. We eat the chief 
with manioe and beans. But I wouldn't eat that! Too old.’ 
Buya spat, called the terrier and walked off. Then the child Buya 
walked up to the young chief (co-chief and really rival to the old 
man) and said, ‘Chief, this old slave of yours is going off his head... 
he calls himself the chief. It is time you knocked him on the head, 
he may become dangerous.’ The scene ended in the discreet 
amusement of the villagers and the fury of the cld chief, who, 
however, would not hurt so young a child.” 
There are many other stories in this book, many of them 
more edifying than this of Buya, which we quote chiefly in 
the hope that the reader will turn to Mr. Torday’s book as 
well as to Dr. Norman Leys’. For it seems as though 
understanding and sympathy must come before we can 
expect common justice in the white man’s dealings with the 
black, and if that is the case, then Mr. Torday has done a 
piece of good work in the cause which Dr. Norman Leys has 
so deeply at heart. 

No one is more sure than Dr. Leys that our conduct in 
Kenya since the War would have been very different if the 
Englishmen on the spot had known or cared for the original 
owners of the soil. For particulars of exactly how and why 
our system of land expropriation, taxation and agricultural 
policy in Kenya has borne so hardly on the Africans we must 
refer the reader to Dr. Norman Leys’ book and to the 
admirable Report of Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s Commission. We 
can only add here that he is not a mere general objector to 
British rule but frequently compares our unfortunate and 
casuistical policy in Kenya with our equitable methods in 
West Africa. 


AMERICAN CHARACTERS 


Four Informal American Biographies. 


Lives and Times: 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Meade Minnigerode. 

In 1795, “ Stephen Jumel, Merchant.” sailed into New York 
harbour from Santo Domingo. In that green French colony 
he had made money ; yet he arrived in New York penniless. 
Why? Five years earlier * a ship had brought the startling 
news from France that all men were equal *’ ; and in the con- 
fusion of the riots that followed Jumel counted himself lucky 
even to be alive, to be tramping a forlorn beach, tattered and 
emaciated, to be with hope enough to wait tor some passing 
ship. { 
From pennilessness, however, Jumel quickly climbed to 
prosperity ; for, incapable as he was in other directions, as a 
merchant he was astute and wary. His difficulties were of 
the emotional order and, simple fact in itself though it may 
seem, his whole hideous ruin was brought about by just this ; 
he bought a carriage for a certain Miss Eliza Brown. New 


York ostracized him. He installed this wily lady in his mansion 
in Whitehall Street. 


Then he married her. It came about 


this way: Miss Brown had taken herself to her bed—to her 
death-bed, so she said ; she begged Jumel to marry her, “ to 
give her his name to take with her to the next world as a 
talisman against the consequences of earthly indiscretion”. 
and Jumel, simple, trustful Jumel, had complied. Judge then 
his thoughts when, next morning, Madame rose from her bed 
in the best of health, ** and went for a drive in her fine carriage,” 
Jumel had been ** twiddled,”’ as he was often to be “‘ twiddled” 
again. But his was a placid, philosophic nature. He did not 
complain. Instead, he, with his wife, moved into one of the 
stateliest houses in the vicinity of New York: it should not 
be his fault if Madame’s dearest wish, to enter New York 
society, were refused. New York “ opened its eyes, perhaps, 
but not its heart, and certainly not its door.” 

Thence followed nothing but more and more twiddling; 
nor was Madame content until she had won from him his 
powers of attorney, and transferred his mansion and money 
to her and her heirs. So that, at the end, Jumel lived under 
his own roof ** as a poor dependent who must be tolerated, 
given his scraps, and his bit of fire.” 

Even so brief an outline will surely reveal what rich ore is 
waiting in Jumel’s character for the right author ; and when 
one sets him in the background of America in the days of the 
French Revolution, one further realizes what a colourful, 
alluring piece of biographical writing might result. But, 
unfortunately, Mr. Minnigerode is not quite that author, 
Not quite. Partly he does not marshal his facts clearly enough ; 
partly he lacks that incisive but delicate satire such a character 
deserves ; and partly his style is not glittering enough. He 
tries to follow in the steps of Mr. Lytton Strachey ; but he 
sometimes loses the way. Yet, for all that, these are four very 
attractive biographies that he has given us : Jumel ; ‘ William 
Eaton, hero,” an adventurer who, under the guise of United 
States Consul to Tunis, in 1798, conducted an audacious 
expedition of his own in Tripoli; Theodosia Burr, prodigy, 
and daughter of the famous Vice-President ; and Edmund 
Charles Genét, citizen. They make an interesting quartet; 
all are related, in more than time ; they are shown clipped of 
the history-book sentiment in which they have been clothed 
too long ; and round them moves, with its ** colour, noise and 
swing,” the eventful day to which they belonged. If the 
author of The Fabulous Forties has added nothing to his 
reputation by these clever sketches, at least he has lost 
nothing. 


THE FOE OF DISORDER, OR 


EUROPE’S POLYMATH 
Leibniz: The Monadology, and other Philosophical Writings. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Robert Latta. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 
* WHEN one considers oneself,” said Diderot, ‘* and compares 
one’s talents with those of a Leibniz, one is tempted to throw 
books away and seek some hidden corner of the world where 
one may die in peace.” At eight years of age Leibniz had 
puzzled out for himself the contents of an illustrated copy 
of Livy. He next took up the study of all the * ancients.” 
Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca, Herodotus, Plato, the Roman 
historians, the Fathers of the Church. Of these he tells us 
that ‘he understood at first nothing, then gradually some- 
thing, and finally enough”; but they soaked into him and 
formed the complexion of his mind * as men walking in the 
sun have their faces browned without knowing it.” At 
thirteen he came with astonishment and delight to the study 
of Logic. ‘ I took the greatest pleasure in the Predicaments ° 
(i.e., the Categories) ** which came before me as a muster-roll 
of all the things in the world.” It was this universality of 
knowledge that he most aimed at (though not without a 
purpose for its application), and it was his linger to be 
representative, and to epitomize and synthesize the activities 
of man’s mind, that allowed him in later years to contribute 
so much to philosophy, psychology, science, mathematics. 
politics, military tactics.-even to polite conversation and 
social behaviour. 

He was never a recluse, never out of touch with people 
and affairs. His deep-set desire for order and agreement in 
the world’s opinions was kept practical and well under control 
by his physical, actual, continual contact with the divergences 
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and contrarieties of individuals. If a man had _ possessed 
that hunger for harmony. without an equally vigorous sharp- 
wittedness, he would have been driven into mysticism ; and 
a mysticism which makes too much of the evidence for 
oneness and continuity in life is shirking the fact that here, 
before us, in the tangible and perceptible and only present 
world, we do see limits and separations; there is death as 
well as life ; alike in time and space things do come to an end. 
The primary dualism, end and endlessness, death and life, 
must be reconciled before we attempt to reconcile any diverg- 
erce or contradiction in particular things; but an unfair 
judgment between the two brings no reconciliation. 

Leibniz more than any other philosopher has reconciled 
these opposites in a philosophical and formal system ; and 
if at times he appears to use words in a double sense, to be 
inconsistent or hurried, then it is more the fault of the process 
of reason itself than of Leibniz. On this point of dualism 
he carries us almost as far as reason can take us; and the 
fact that he was so omnivorous in his assimilation of learning 
gives value to every word he utters. He writes with a host 
of considerations in plain and constant view ; each sentence 
is a decision upon a multitude of things ; it can be accepted 
! it can 
be used to illuminate abstract or spiritual problems. It is 
this multiplicity of things in view, this height of awareness, 
which makes the genuine words of a great philosopher so much 
more astonishing and valuable than the neatest, clearest, 
most correct exposition of them in a text-book ; and if we 
have gained our knowledge of philosophy mainly at second- 
hand, from lecturers, commentators, or systematizers, we shall 
discover when we reach the stamp and image of the great 
philosophers in their authentic words that they knew much 
more of what they spoke of, and they knew much more of 
philosophy and of the actual world, than any of their followers 
It will seem, indeed, that Leibniz was a much 
Aristotelian or 


literally, in its common-sense and lowest meaning, or 


or opponents. 
better Aristotelian or Hegelian than any 
Hegelian so-called. 

We have mentioned that, though Leibniz in his diet of 
learning was omnivorous, he was not indiscriminate ; what 
he learned he learned with purpose. We see this most 
obviously in his study of mathematics. “I gave my time 
to these sciences,” he writes, ‘** not on their own account, 
but in order to make them contribute to the advancement 
The result of this study with a purpose was the 


of piety.” 
“an be no 


invention of the Infinitesimal Calculus, and there 
doubt that Leibniz considered the Calculus a signal demon- 
stration of his faith, most productive of harmony. 

Dr. Latta’s edition of the Monadology, the Principles of 
Nature and Grace, the New Essays on the Human Under- 
standing, and other short works, has been issued recently by 
the Oxford University Press in a second impression: the 
first was printed over a quarter of a century ago. It is an 
edition in every way excellent ; Dr. Latta is sympathetic 
and acute and a very able expositor ; his own introductions 
are as clear a statement of Leibniz’s position as we could 


hope to se Cc. 


THE MAGAZINES 

Sir Frenperick LvuGarnp’s theories of education for the African 
native are very interesting and very practical. He develops 
them in the new number of the Edinburgh Review (** Education 
). The schools he would like to see established 
Boys 


in Tropical Africa * 
would of necessity be run in connexion with missions, 
would be taught simple trades, and the methods of agriculture 
with improvements. The girls would 
sanitation and the eare of 
a simple unequi- 


practised in the district, 
learn cleanliness, elementary 
children. Both would be taught religion 
voeal Christianity with sanctions, and both would learn to read 
and write. The school should be in charge of a selected native 
teacher, who, with his wife, should afford an example of a 
higher home life than that which obtains in the village. 
Mr. Arthur West writes of ** The Liberties of the Tower.” His 
article is a sketch of the history of the Tower, regarded as a 


kind of stone wall comment upon English, indeed upon 
European civilization. Two evidently well-informed writers, 
\. ©. Comfort and E. A. Hartell, discuss the desirability of 
‘Cinematography in Schools.” Evidently they know primary 
education from the inside, and they sun up against its 


‘other factors, will suffer. 


introductior. ‘ The Pictures ” imply “ looking on,” and true 
educational training implies work. They also warn the public 
against embarking on so tremendous an expense. ‘“ The 
Laws Against Usury” are historically very interesting. 
Mr. Meston sketches their development in an entertaining 
and delightful paper. 

The situation in China is very thoroughly discussed in this 
month’s Magazines. Mr. R. O. Hall in the Nineteenth Century 
(China and Britain) dwells almost entirely upon the commercial 
side of the question-—* China alone can provide the markets 
we must have if we are to survive,” he boldly declares. To 
be upon good terms with her is therefore of paramount im- 
portance, In ‘ Australian Lessons for British Labour,” 
Mr. Meredith Atkinson emphasizes the least attractive 
clement of the Australian Labour Movement, believing 
that in these days “democracy needs to know what to 
avoid far more than what to accomplish.’ Among the 
literary articles there is an interesting paper upon * The 
Inquisition,’ by Mr. A. L. Mayeock, and Miss Grace 
Hiadow writes of ** Rural Community Councils.” In * The 
Fishing Industry and the Nation’ Mr. Gervais Rentoul 
brings together some interesting and alarming statistics. 
Six thousand fewer men are engaged in the fishing industry 
now than before the War. The total land‘ngs of wet fish 
are only seventy-one per cent. of the amount ‘anded in 1913, 

The Contemporary with a detailed article by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher upon “ The Pact of Security.” His 
conclusion is that ** Europe will be advantaged by the con- 
clusion. of this Pact for security, but that we are by no 
means sure of obtaining it.” “A pact with either France 
or Germany,” he argues, ** would undoubtedly entail carefully 
thought out military plans and close military association. 
A pact with both simultaneously can have no such result.” 
In “The Anti-Christian Movement in China,’ Mr. Ivan 
Ross quotes largely from a Chinese pamphlet which has, 
he says, a wide circulation among Chinese students. Cer- 
tainly it reveals a very deep feeling of hate towards the 
foreigner and Christianity. Mr. Ross ealm our 
indignation and alarm by saying that the students do not 
represent solid opinion in China. All the same he admits 
they are unduly influential in times of Another 
interesting paper dealing with the East is entitled ** The Break- 
up of Islam.” In it Mr. A. M. Chirgwin maintains that 
sceptical and feminist books and papers are fast revolutionizing 
Moslem thought. ‘Islam is clamouring for mental food 
and willing to listen to anyone who has anything to teach.” 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck in the Fortnightly writes delightfully 
of Ancient Egypt. The aspect of the country disappoints 
him: “A few picture posteards crude and glaring as a 
railway poster will give you a very fair idea of Egypt.” What 
fascinates the traveller and forces him to return is the insoluble 
enigma of a civilization which lies behind it all, a civilization 
which Maeterlinck “the life of death.” In 
a letter from Berlin dealing with ‘ Germany's Increasing 
Competition,” Mr. R. C. Long sums up the industrial outlook 
as “ good, much better than the Britis,” adding that this is 
no prediction that British trade, which depends on so many 
A hopeful article on the financial 
France, entitled “French Finances: Will 
discusses French difliculties in the light 
The Mr. John Bell, 
* It is possible that he who 


opens 


seeks to 


crisis. 


describes as 


situation in 
Caillaux Succeed ? 
of obvious French prosperity. 
sums up in favour of M. Caillaux : 
was at one time thought a traitor to his country will be hailed 


writer, 


as one of its greatest benefactors.” 

The best thing in the August Blackwood is a witty and 
delightful paper on ** The Classies of the Table.” Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn and his collaborator, Miss E!_zabeth Lueas, deserve 
the thanks of their readers for the deticious fare set before 
them. The article bristles with good stories of French Society 
in the past. 

* Diplomat ” in, The Empire Review outlines the history of 
the Shanghai incident discusses in a succinct 
“The Situation in China”; and M-. J. L. W. Laurie, in 
* Some of Canada’s Immigrants,” writes about newly arrived 
Slav settlers, and discusses the great difficulties of making out 
of them good Canadians. 

* Finance as a Factor in Promoting War” and ** A Million 
Starlings ” are we think from different points of view the 
two most entertaining papers in a very good National Review, 


and manner 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM. 





By EDWARD ANTON. 


HEN I made some suggestions a few months ago to readers 

of the Spectator on the subject of “holiday journalism,” I 
remember that I doubted if many readers would be sufficiently 
enterprising to act upon the advice given. 


I confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
nnd women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 
the ideas to which I then gave expression. 


“ Holiday journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
you to make a holiday a source of actual profit instead of an 
expense, but it also increases in every way the pleasure of the 
holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a regular reader of the Spectator 
who took a holiday—accompanied by his wife—on the Continent. 
His expenses for a very pleasant fortnight amounted to some- 
thing like fifty pounds, but the material which he gathered for 
“holiday” articles enabled him to show a profit of some five or 
Bix pounds on the trip. Which is not a bad showing! 


I feel rather proud to know that it was due to a previous 
article of mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a 
two-fold success of his vocation. Readers will remember that 
after showing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent 
in Britain or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty 
and interesting articles, 1 recommended those who wished to 
capitalize their holiday experiences to take a short course of 
Instruction in the technique of article-writing under Mr. Max 
Pemberton. 

That is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material” the best 
ideas are unsaleable unless they are presented in acceptable form. 
One can find the raw material everywhere, even if one goes no 
farther than, say, Margate for the summer holiday. 


The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their indiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader. 


But—again I say—one must dress one’s raw material, one 
must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic 
omelette. That is how one makes a holiday 2 source of profit 
instead of an expense. 


A SHORT COURSE. 


For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 
course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 
“free-lance” course will be amply sufficient, and, moreover, 
even if you take it up now, it will enable you to benefit by its 
teaching, in a cash sense, upon your present holiday. Even the 
first lesson teaches one so much that I have known many 
students: who have “made money” as a result of this first 
lesson alone! 

Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating study 
for holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely-technical course by 
any means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed 
by many students of the short course—I would as soon read 
Max VPemberton’s delightful, chatty Iessons in_ free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential 
calculus downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 


It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
J am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. 
J have known quite a number of men and women who have, in 
the first instance, taken Mr. Pemberton’s short course merely 
with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the journalistic 
sense, who have found it such a capita! introduction to free- 
Jance journalism in general that they have subsequently become 
more or less regular contributors to the daily and weekly Press. 


‘ 


The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 


Yourself, your interests, hobbies, and surroundings—all may 
contribute, and your everyday life—domestic and otherwise— 


affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal ingre- 
the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able to 


dient : 





parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-ti 
Grub Street would have disdained. a 
EDWARD ANTON, 





NOTE.—The Directors of the London School of Journalisny 
will be pleased to receive inquiries from any readers of the 
Spectator who may be interested in the subject of Mr. Edward 
Anton’s remarks, and Mr. Max Pemberton will be glad to give 
his personal advice if desired. 

Some few extracts from letters received from students arg 
appended, in order to exhibit the frequency with which 
students of the L.S.J. are successful in producing saleable 
articles even whilst engaged upon the earlier lessons of the 
Course. “Guarantees” are, obviously, out of the question, since 
much depends upon the student himself, but when the instruction 
is backed up by earnest work, the Directors are unsparing in their 
efforts to assist the student to dispose of his work to the best 
advantage. 





“You will be glad to hear that I have succeeded in placing a series of 
articles with the MWoman’s Pictorial. The first of these was rejected by 
several unappreciative Editors about a year ago. I re-wrote it immediately 
after I received the corrections for my first Lesson—it was accepted straight 
away. *T 617/111. 

“ Thanks very much for the Courier. I did not hope to succeed on the 
third Lesson, but I owe you a debt of gratitude for your kindness no less 
than for your help.” FT 592/32, 

“ The very first thing you advised me to submit was accepted.” 

FT 636/42, 

“ The article IT submitted to you for Lesson 1 was accepted by the first 
paper to which I sent it.’ FT 1745/15. 

“I should like to add that, seizing upon two of the very valuable and 
pungent items in my tutor’s criticism of Exercise 1, I immediately turned 
up an old ‘ rejected,’ maltreated it @s advised and offered it to Tit-Bits. 
To my ,astonishment the revised version was this time accepted—my first 
success.”” FT 1531/84, 

“TI had hoped to touch 100 items in print by the time I wrote—but it 
stands at 98 now, though there may be several others printed by now not 
yet paid for. . . .” 

“Oh, by the way, the Daily News will have one of mine on page 2 
to-morrow on ‘ Buttercup Lore ’—as it’s buttercup day. wrote it nearly 
a month ago, of course, in readiness.”’ FT 1642/114. 

“ Out of fifteen articles written since my last lesson, I have sold thirteen, 
to Punch, Weekly Herald, The Captain, The Democrat, and_to Drawing 
and Design.” FT 349/31. 

“Since your criticism I have succeeded in placing the article with T.P.’s 
and Cassell’s Weekly. Many thanks for your help in the matter.” 

FT 1544/84, 

Since sending in my last Lesson the Daily Dispatch has published another 
article of mine. ‘The article 1 sent to Mr. Pemberton before joining the 
School has been published in the Edinburgh Evening News. I cut it 
down, as he suggested, to 1,000 words, and called it ‘Somewhere in the 
Lothians.’ ” FT 1747/15. 

“ Yesterday I received a letter from the editor asking me to send articles 
on fifteen subjects chosen from the list I submitted. I am very pleased, 
especially when I remember that the only attempts I have ever made are the 
Exercises for Lessons 1 and 2.” FT 1735/15. 

“It will perhaps interest you to know that from the advice given in 
Lesson 1 I was able to write an article which I sold to the Children’s 
Newspaper. . . .” FT 1704/124. 

“ After receiving your drastic criticism of my article for Lesson II, 
Exercise 2, I realized the limitations of its market and sent it to the editot 
of , Who accepted it and paid for it.” FT 1699/24. 








LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


direct patronage of the late LORD 
personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The London School of Journalism was founded under the 
zgis of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students 
is given by professional authors of high standing. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented 
when desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is 
entirely in the hands of well-known and successful journalists 
and novelists. 

The School has enjeyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they should 
engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can 
forward some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be 
based. 

A prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
application being made to 

The Prospectus Department: 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: Museum 457¢ 
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In the first Mr. Arthur Kitson lays “ our impending financial 
ruin” at the door of the Bank of England as the prime up- 
holder of the belief in “* a dear scarce currency.” The starlings 
which Miss Pitt saw flew away in the midst of the breeding 
season, no one knowing why or whither. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE INWARDNESS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Gaetriel 
Wells. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 

Mr. GABRIEL WELLS, who has so genercusly offered the prize 
of £100 (which we announced in our issue of July 25th) for 
an essay on “* Unemployment: its Causes and the Remedy,” 
has made his own contribution to the solution of the problem 
in a pamphlet upon the subject. In it we gratefully recognize 
an exceedingly generous and kindly sympathy on the part 
of an American towards us in our troubles. He does not go 
into such details as how to recover particular markets that 
seem lost to our export trade: indeed, he hints that the 
destruction wrought in Europe through the War is, on the 
whole, favourable to British employment. But he finds the 
root of our difficulties at home :— 

“The reason why men can find no work is that, with both sexes 

competitively in the field of industrial activity, there are more 
seekers after Jobs than, in the nature of things, there are jobs 
providable.” 
Mr. Wells proposes no sudden, wild or drastic upheaval such 
as the abolition of female labour in cotton mills, but he would 
begin with the formula, ** Give the jobs to men, and to women 
the doles,” in order to carry out his principle, ‘* In the realm 
of Production—man first. Woman's prerogative is Repro- 
duction.” He does not want women to be primarily industrial 
workers, professional wage-earners, for there is plenty of other 
service to the world awaiting them. The two sexes are not 
“equal” but diverse and mutually supplemental. There we 
agree with him, but we do not feel satisfied with a prospect of 
a redistribution of productive labour. If standards of material 
civilization are to be maintained and improved, opportunities 
for increasing the total of production must be sought. 


EXHIBITIONS AND THE ARTS OF DISPLAY. 

Lawrence Weaver. (Country Life, Ltd. 30s. net.) 
From his experience as Director of British exhibits at the 
Empire Exhibition, Sir Lawrence Weaver has been able 
to give us a book in which the whole question of exhibitions 
has been treated from a point of view which, to say the 
least of it, is exceedingly courageous. The book is, quite 
frankly, outspoken and critical; comparisons are made 
between the Wembley Exhibition and some of the recent 
foreign exhibitions (to the discredit of the former, at times) ; 
problems which have been shirked or glossed over in the organ- 
ization are admitted. One of the chief virtues in the author’s 
attitude is his keen sensibility to the artistic potentiality 
of such exhibitions ; and we soon gather from these pages 
that, had he not been forced, through circumstances, to submit 
to commercial interests and preconceived notions on adver- 
tising, Sir Lawrence Weaver would have been able to make, 
of the British section at least, something which would have 
had, not only a much greater aesthetic appeal, but alsoan equally 
strong Although he is 
of the aesthetic possibilities, he is at the sare time quite aware 


By Sir 


commercial attraction. conscious 
that the arts of display in exhibitions must be the servants 
of commerce and trade. To organizers of future exhibitions 
this volume should prove of considerable value as a work 
of reference, while those who intend to visit Wembley in its 


second year will find in it an admirable though critical 
guide to the exhibits. In Chapter XVI., “ Exhibitions in the 
Future,’ the author gives, in exceedingly comprehensive 


yet economical fashion, some very trenchant criticism which 
should help to create a standard to be aimed at in our next 
exhibition. So thoroughly and exhaustively illustrated is 
this book that we see for the first time in its plates many 
parts of the Exhibition which we had missed in our visits 
there. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Iiilaire Belloc. Four voie. 

Vol. I. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Mr. Bettoc’s point of departure is familiar—the belief that 
the Roman church is the only basis of a happy civilizatien— 
and his purpose in these four volumes is to discomfort heretic 


historians by proving that English history is one prolonged 
piece of evidence in its favour. In this volume he sets out 
pugnaciously upon his task. All that was valuable in Britain 
before the Conquest was an inheritance (we learn) from Rome, 
religious or imperial. The Romanization of Britain lasted 
longer and went deeper than (heretic) historians have admitted. 
The effect of the subsequent Anglo-Saxon invasion has been 
(by heretics) grossly exaggerated. The institutions which 
have been hitherto traced back to Anglo-Saxon origins are, 
in fact, mostly Roman. Thus “ shire” or “ scir,’ we learn 
with surprise, is in reality debased Latin. ‘* Gerefa” is 
* possibly” a corruption of the Latin gravitas. England, 
with its distinctive Roman inheritance, continues essentially 
unchanged by the trifling Anglo-Saxon invasions. Clearly, 
the population of England is important here; the smaller 
the population the more likely the Anglo-Saxons to have 
left their mark. Fortunately for his thesis Mr. Belloc is able 
to state that ‘“‘ England and the Lowlands always normally 
held from six to seven millions.” Upon what authority 
does Mr. Belloc increase so surprisingly the figures conjectured 
by previous historians? But perhaps we ought not to ask 
such questions. At any rate it is to be hoped that it is 
upon better authority than his account of the massacre 
at Croyland which looks very much as if it were based 
upon the chronicle of Ingulph, which is known to be spurious. 
The Danes, our second invaders, are * savages,’ “ timid”? 
and “ insignificantly few.’ From this point of view their 
skilful seamanship, courageous exploration and well-organized 
victories clearly need some explanation. Mr. Belloc, natur- 
ally, provides it. And so England absorbs the Danes, as it 
had absorbed the Anglo-Saxons, and the Roman inheritance 
goes on unimpaired. Mr. Belloc has no liking, needless to 
say, for the Scandinavians. But Canute was an exception. 
He had “ fineness, generosity and intelligence.’ Nor is the 
explanation far to seek. For Canute had a Polish mother 
and ‘“‘ his Catholic religion was well rooted.’ We are much 
looking forward to the next three volumes. 


FICTION 


ADVENTURE 
By John 


NOVELS 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 


THREE 
John Macnab. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Youth Rides West. By Will Irwin. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Stolen Idols. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Juchan, 


Joun Macnaps, hero of Mr. Buchan’s new book, is a mysterious 
individual who writes to three Scottish landowners expressing 
his intention of poaching salmon and deer on their property at 
stated times. The landowners accept his challenge with more 
or less cheerful defiance and begin making elaborate prepara- 
tions to prevent his carrying out his threat. But a 
‘just the kind of beast that a sportsman would kill—a 
switch-horn, going back in condition,” is found shot through 
the neck on the Home beat of one of the three properties, 
in spite of the most complicated precautions to circumvent 
the bandit. 
is taken in difficult water with a dry fly and carried off, in 
spite of keepers, while the crafty Macnab’s capture of a 
second stag is described in Mr. Buchan’s gallant narrative 
manner so vividly that the Seotch mists curl about the 
reader, and his feet are cold from the sodden moorland. 


stag, 


Then, under almost uncanny conditions, a salmon 


John Macnab is not so satisfying a book of adventure as the 
unforgettable Greenmantle, though it is full of good sportsmen, 
upstanding and attractive girls, with crusty landowners, an 
archacologist, hordes of journalists hot-foot after copy about 
the poacher, and a delightful urchin called Fish Bengie thrown 
in. Some of the thrill is spoilt because the reader knows 
the secret of John Macnab’s identity from the beginning, 
His is the composite nom de guerre of three important person- 
ages in innocent search of excitement, and it is just a little 
difficult to believe that people of such eminence in the world 
of politics and law should really have jeopardized their reputa- 
tions for the sake of a big practical joke of this kind, entertain- 
ing and adventurous though it be. One expects Mr. Buchan’s 
heroes to dare and do, and keep our hearts in our mouths, in 
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the service of their country. The exploits of John Macnab 
savour a little of the motor-chase and treasure-hunt of the 
* Bright Young People,” though the tale is so well and so 
vigorously told that the flaw is only apparent on reflection. 

Strangely enough, the far country where Youth Rides West 
is set is at least as familiar as the Scottish moors. The cinema 
has made us all feel at home in the Rockies, and we know 
what to expect ef a nove) vach as this about the gold rush of 
the “70's. It begins breath-takingly : 

‘Drop and crawl,’ whispered Buck Hayden, and when he 
turned I saw that his complexion had turned from mahogeny 
tan to a bronzed yellow—‘ and don't show yourself out of kiver,’ ”’ 
goes on with a stage-coach robbery, and a prodigious trek 
through wild scenery to the mining camp. There is every 
sign that the story is destined for translation into celluloid, 
even to its tenderfoot hero, its heroine (‘she was indeed 
young—and beautiful”), its rough diamond, Buck Hayden 
crazy for the sight of flecks of gold glinting in river mud, 
and its masked thieves concealed in a shanty on the hillside. 
These things are inevitable, and well done of their kind. 
But part at any rate of the plot is as unfamiliar as it is 
excellent. The hero finds work in the seething camp as 
copy-writer on the new-born local Courier, and has a most 
exciting time during the little newspaper's gradual rise to 
power, for it persistently plays a bold part in establishing law 
and order in the district. The age of gun-law and disorder 
passes ; a new rule by public opinion and the press, backed 
by new-made citizens, comes into being. Youth Rides West 
is, in little, the history of all Western America, told with 
picturesque liveliness, 

Mr. Oppenheim is exceedingly able as a maker of 
momentarily convincing tales, and Stolen Idols is a descriptive, 
not a misleading title :-— 

“*In this temple,’ the young man narrated, ‘is a great statue 

of a Chinese god . . . and on either side of it are two smaller 
ones made from hard wood, marvellously carved. . . . They 
bear a likeness to one another, they bear a likeness to the god 
himself, but each is curiously different. In one you seem to trace 
the whole of the evil qualities which could ever enter into the 
character of man, and in the other all the good qualities. . . . 
They are called the Body and the Soul.’ ”’ 
Ballaston, a young Englishman whose family 
estates ure sadly in need of money, succeeds in stealing one 
of these carvings, the evil one; rumour says that jewels 
are ingeniously concealed in one or beth of the idols. Back 
in England, he is astonished to find that its companion has 
followed him from China. It stands, indeed, in the house 
of the antiquary uncle of the heroine. One morning this old 
man is found murdered: a manuscript—sole clue to the 
treasure concealed in the carvings—vanishes. And_ the 
hero's family estates are in jeopardy |! How easily Mr. Oppen- 
heim plays with our suspicions (though we are practically 
certain that it was not the hero who killed the antiquary, 
even though he had lived for weeks with the ** Body ” image, 
of notoriously evil influence). How beautifully he introduces 
an unexplained stranger, who is not a detective but takes a 
most unusual interest in the affair! And, above all, how 
neatly he explains the mystery and throws the heroine into 
the hero’s arms in exactly the one way we had never 
expected! There is much pleasure to be had in witnessing 
such good workmanship, 

Paid With Thanks. By Ian Hay. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Ian Hay is always good when he 
is describing real events attractively dressed as fiction. This 
quality of his work is particularly’ noticeable in his present 
book. though the main plot is not specially original, and in the 
end the author makes the long arm of coine idence too elastic 
to be credible. The six chapters of the story which deal with 
America just before she entered the War are particularly 
interesting. The reader gets a vivid picture of the threads 
of intrigue which were being feverishly pulled in contrary 
directions, and of the propaganda on behalf of the Allies, not 
always of the most creditable kind, which doubtless had its 
effect on the nation’s ultimate decision. Incidentally, there 
is a graphic picture of life at Palm Beach, Florida, which is 
described as a much less strenuous place of rest than are most 
seaside resorts on the other side of the Atlantic; but even 
here the author thinks it necessary to qualify his assertion 
with a note, saying that this account only applies to the year 
1917, leaving to the reader's imagination the changes which 
have befallen Palm Beach in the last seven years. The gentle- 
man crook, Denis Cradock, alias Dale Conway, is well ‘drawn 
and is most attractive to the world whom he deceives. 


Gregory 


‘booklet just published by 


Humming Bird. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
7s. 6d. net.)—In setting the scene of her new novel in It aly 
instead of Germany Mrs. Sidgwick shows herself truly cosmo. 
politan, being as well acquainted with the mind of the Italian 
as with that ‘of the German. Humming Bird, though slighter 
than some of the author’s recent work, is chart mingly written, 
and will be thoroughly enjoyed by the reader. 

Strange Wheat. By Thor Stowell. (Leonard Parsons, 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is a semi-political novel dealing with the 
post-War years of the British oc cupation in Egy pt. The story 
is chiefly ‘concerned with the marriage of an English virl to 
an Egyptian Nationalist, and gives in detail the ruinous 
results of this kind of alliance. 

The Low Road. By Isabella Holt. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—A very clever American story, giving a picture of a set of 
young people nicknamed * The ‘Old Crowd,” and of their 
doings and subsequent fate. The book is written with much 
humour and the characterization is admirable. 

Jacob Ussher. By Naomi Jacob. (Thornton Butterworth, 
7s. 6d. net.)—The Whitechapel beginnings of this story of a 
Jewish millionaire are extremely well described, but the 
doings of his daughter in Berkeley Square are not so convincing, 
The book, however, is well worth reading for the sake of the 
first few chapters. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ricut.y or wrongly, the Government decided last week 
to secure a continuance of coal output by rendering direct 
financial assistance from the State to the industry over a 
certain period. That in this respect the Government 
yielded to extreme pressure from Labour there can be no 
question, but from the moment of Mr. Baldwin’s speech a 
few weeks ago in the House of Commons, in which the 
word “ subsidy ” was inadvisably murmured in connexion 
with certain of our key industries, the City apprehended 
the effect of the Premier’s remarks upon coal-owners and 
miners alike in the negotiations which were even then 
supposed to be taking plac e. 
A Wiper View. 

It is only natural, with a prospect of a further addition 
to the national expenditure, and having regard to all the 
circumstances under which the State has incurred these 
additional outlays and responsibilities, that criticism of 
the present administration should be sharp and in some 
places bitter. Nevertheless, I find that the best City 
opinion is that we should get as far away as possible from 
these conditions of bitterness (and in some instances of 
mere political party clamour) to a practical consideration 
not only of how our coal industry is to be made self-sup- 
porting but of the relation of the welfare of that industry 
to all our commercial activities. Not a few people in the 
City, who desire above all things that justice should b¢ 
done, confess their inability, with the facts at present at 
their disposal, to judge adequately as between coal- 
owners and miners in regard to the points under dispute. 
Not only so, but it is fe It that while a satisfac tory solution 
of the coal crisis is vitally necessary, in its relation to the 
whole question of our economic welfare, there is a still 
broader aspect from which the industrial problems of this 
country must be viewed. It may be, therefore, that i 
the concern which has been roused by the coal crisis w 
may yet lind economic salvation if it causes the nation to 
concentrate its attention upon the causes of our present 
industrial depression. 

F.B.IL. INvestTiGaTion. 

It is in that connexion that I should like 
attention of the readers of the Spectator to the admirable 
the Federation of British 
Industries. This book, or pamphlet, sects out preliminary 
results of an investigation by the economic staff of the 
Federation into some causes of the present stagnation of 
British trade. The pamphlet, in my judgment, possesses 
special merit by reason first of the big view which it takes 
of the problem it is investigating ; and secondly, because o! 
its evident desire to escape from all doctrinaire con- 
troversies. It accuses neither the Gold Standard nor 
monetary policy of being the cause of our ills, but, on the 
other hand, does not forget to record the relation which 
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Have you noted 
the Reduced Prices 


OF 
Globe-Wernicke “Elastic’’ Bookcase Units ? 
LOBE- WERNICKE 


“ Elastic’? Bookcases were 
always recognised as remarkably 
good value, but at the reduced 
prices now prevailing what 
Booklover will trust his treasures 
to open shelves or bookcases 
which mar the appearance of 
his home? 

Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are 
the original and world’s best 
in sectional bookcases. They are 
British made, are famous the 
world over for their quality and 
fine finish. They contain only 
the best features in sectional 
construction, are handsome pieces 
of furniture, give lifelong 
satisfaction, and are “ Always 
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conceivably may exist between such matters and our 
industrial well-being. Sound common sense, in short, 
characterizes the conclusions of this pamphlet, while it 
gains, I think, in power by the very modest attitude of 
its compilers and the display of a sincere desire to seck 
for the facts and nothing but the facts. 

“It should be clearly understood,” says the Director of the 
Federation in his opening remarks, “ that this Report is not intended 
to convey final and definite conclusions. The problems which it 
attempts to analyse are far too obscure and complex and the pos- 
sibilities of error too great to justify any such claim. It merely 
condenses the results which have been reached by investigation and 
comparison of a large number of factors affecting British trade in 
the pre-War and post-War periods, and suggests certain theories 
based on this investigation as being worthy of further and careful 
consideration. 

‘Its authors feel that they have carried their work to a point 
at which comment, advice and criticism from others, and par- 
ticularly from those whose knowledge and experience have been 
gained in other spheres than that of Industry, are essential if 
further progress is to be made.” 

Imports STIMULATED. 

Some of the main practical conclusions, summarized in 
the Report as the result of the investigations referred to, 
include such cardinal points as British industry being 
dependent for its prosperity upon an exceptionally high 
ratio of export trade to total trade, while in this same 
connexion it is pointed out that in the pre-War period a 
high level of export trade depended on heavy and pro- 
gressively increasing investment of British capital abroad. 
‘Turning, then, to the post-War period, the Report shows 
how this process has been reversed. Import and home 
trade appear to have been stimulated and export trade 
checked, while, of course, we know that latterly there 
has been a great curbing of our loans to foreign countries. 

Monetary Pouicy. 

The effect which our monetary policy may have had 
in stimulating imports and_ restraining exports is 
described by this Report as coming in the category of 
“temporary ” factors, because, with the return to the 
Gold Standard there should be, after the new conditions 
have once been established, a gradual restoration of the 
former pre-War influences which aided our export trade, 
The Report deals quite frankly with the extent to which, 
during recent months, the rise in sterling may have 
affected our exports, especially as during the same period 
there has been a depreciation of the external value of some 
of the Continental currencies. This, however, the Report 
regards as a temporary phenomenon. The artilicial 
stimulus to export from competing countries must some 
day, it considers, end either by stabilizing their currencies 
or by financial catastrophe in those countries. Sooner or 
later, it is considered, ** a fall in the value of gold (that is, 
a rise in American prices) or a reduction in our own costs, 
or both factors combined, will bridge the present gap 
bet ween British and world prices.” “ There is,” continues 
the Director of the F.B.1., ** considerable ground for be- 
licving that this gap has already been substantially 
reduced. Once this process is completed, we shall be 
back in the position we occupied last July and our trade 
at last free to improve, if world conditions permit.” 

Ovr Position as LENDER. 

The Report then concentrates upon the problem of 
whether we can restore certain remaining factors, which 
in the pre-War period produced prosperous British trade, 
and raises in frank fashion the whole question of how far 
we shall be able to play our pre-War role as the principal 
lender among the nations of the world and whether, if we 
cannot do so, we can expect an expansion of British export 
trade. In this connexion, due importance is attached 
to the extent to which America, by reason of the circum- 
stances of the past few years, has got a start, both in 
commercial competition and in the matter of lending 
abroad, while, needless to say, the Report also emphasises 
the manner in which we may be handicapped by the 
extent to which we were compelled to sell our foreign 
investments during the War, and replace our American 
securities by an actual heavy debt to that country. In 
addition, we have also now to take into consideration 
the extent to which American export trade may be 
stimulated in the future by its loans to European 
countries, and it is impossible, when considering 
facts like these, not to be with the 


impressed 





magnitude of the task which confronts our industries 
in the future if we are to regain commercial as well as 
Money Market prosperity. Nor, needless to say, does the 
Report of the Federation of British Industries overlook 
the extent to which our industries have been, and still are 
heavily handicapped by the oppressive burden of taxation 
resulting from high national expenditure ! 


A CHALLENGING DOCUMENT. 


Therefore the preliminary Report of the Federation of 
British Industries can best be described as a distinctly 
challenging document placing before the Government 
and the country great fundamental questions which must 
be courageously faced, and faced immediately. Because 
the framers of the Report are evidently out to provoke 
discussion rather than to dogmatize on their own account, 
there is no assertion as to the probability of our being able 
to establish pre-War conditions and pre-War principles 
as affecting our export trade, though, reading between the 
lines, it looks as though the investigators were of the 
opinion that, given better industrial organization, greater 
effort on the part of the workers, and the final effects 
of the re-establishment of the Gold Standard, we might 
fully regain our supremacy along pre-War lines. Never. 
theless, it is also evident that those responsible for the 
publication of this Report are alive to the necessity for 
facing every eventuality and of our being prepared, if 
necessary, to shape an entirely different policy to meet 
our post-War problems. 

* * * * 


Empire DEVELOPMENT. 

Thus the pertinent question is raised as to whether, if 
we are unable to restore pre-War conditions, we should 
attempt to create a new world to restore the balance of 
the old by a great policy of Empire development based 
on a bold use of national credit and a substantial movement 
of population from the United Kingdom to the Dominions. 
In other words, if large scale foreign investment is im- 
possible in the near future, “ would a concentration of 
such investment as is possible upon the Empire, linked 
up with, and conditional upon, an agreed emigration 
policy designed simultaneously to relieve the unemploy- 
ment problem in this country, and to provide the climati- 
cally suitable parts of the Empire with the working pop 
lation essential to their rapid development, be economically 
or politically possible ? ” 

The Report from which I have given many extracts is 
made the more valuable by a number of useful charts and 
tables demonstrating what may be termed the statistical 
results of the investigation. It is a thoroughly time 
document, and while it may not be characterized by thes 
spicy and epigrammatie passages which are contained 1 
some articles that ascribe all our present troubles to a 
10 per cent. rise in sterling, its impartial, but none the less 
Vigorous, statements will, I think, command wid 
tion. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Ture MARKET OUTLOOK. 


Wrrttnc on the first morning after the short Holiday, it 
impossible to determine what may be the precise effect of the 
coal truce upon Stock Market tendencies during the next few 
weeks. That there should have been a material and general 
rally in prices on Friday following the announcement that a 
coal stoppage had been avoided was only natural, inasmuch 
as during the previous days apprehensions of such a stoppage 
had occasioned a certain amount of ** bear” sales, the covering 
of which was largely responsible for the subsequent rally. 
It now remains to be seen, however, whether markets will be 
the more affected by hopes of the truce and the findings of the 
Royal Commission ultimately resulting in the establishment 
of satisfactory conditions, or whether, on the other hand, 
they will be more profoundly impressed by the circumstances 
under which the financial support was exacted from the 
Government and also by the obvious loss involved to the 
Exchequer, thus threatening a further strain upon the endur- 
ance of the taxpayer. 
* 


7 * * 
Avcust LaAssITUDE. 

Of course, we are now at the period of the year when prices 

not infrequently droop through sheer lack of active support 


from the public during the holiday season. The occasions, 
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however, have been many when the summer session on the 
Stock Exchange has been a fairly cheerful one, with a tendency 
on the part of professional operators to lay in stocks previous 
to the return of holiday makers, on anticipations of purchases 
by the publie later on. Not infrequently these expectations 
do not materialize, but hope springs eternal in the breasts of 
professional speculators as well as of other individuals, and it 
remains to be seen whether the stagnation of markets during 
the past few weeks may be quite as pronounced as see ms to be 
expected in many quarters, That we are spared for some 
weeks from the daily speeches at Westminster is, on the whole, 
regarded by markets as a “ bull” point, 

a * * k * 

tUBBER. 

So far as the more speculative departments are concerned, 
not the least interesting feature of the past month has been 
the important pronouncement by the Colonial Office with 
regard to the question of the regulation of the rubber output 
in Cevlon, the Straits Settlements and the Malay States. 
Automatically, as a consequence of the recent rise in rubber, 
the percentage of standard production of rubber that can be 
exported at minimum duty from those countries is raised by 
10 per cent. over the preceding querter. Certain concessions 
as to the assessment of standard production in Malaya are also 
announced, but, in the main, the Colonial Secretary steadfastly 
maintains the position of restricted output and, in reply to 
the protests made from various directions, including the 
United States, the Colonial Secretary undoubtedly makes out 
an excellent case, justifying the policy of moderate and intelli- 
gent restriction, 

* * * “ 
Facts AND FIGuREs. 

As I have explained in some previous notes in the Spectator, 
those who protest against the restriction of rubber output 
base their arguments too completely upon the mere spot price 
of rubber (largely governed by speculative operations), and 
do not pay sufficient attention to the forward sales which 
represent the actual commercial business which takes place. 
This is very well brought out in a letter recently addressed to 
the Morning Post, in which the writer shows that the average 
price of rubber in 1922 was Is. 1d. per Ib., in 1923, 1s. 3}d. 
per Ib., in 1924, 1s. 1fd. per Ib., while for the past six months 
it was Is. lid. perlb. Not only so, but the same correspondent 
shows that the forward sales for 1926 published up to date by 
companies in the aggregate amount to 39,000,000 Ibs., at an 
average price of Is. 9d. per Ib. These are the real prices which 
affect the genuine user of rubber, and not the * spot” price 
of 4s. or 5s. per Ib. 

“ ca * 
BrREWERY PROFITS, 

Whatever other industry may give inadequate results to 
its shareholders, the brewery trade—so far, at all events, as 
some of the leading companies are concerned—appears still to 
prosper. In the case of Guinness, for example, the total 
distribution for the past year, including bonus, is no less than 
32 per cent. as compared with 26 per cent. for the preceding 
year, and this continued increase in distributions on Guinness 
stock, it must be remembered, is very much greater than 
it appears on the surface, by reason of the bonus additions 
which have been made in the shape of new stock from time to 
time, 

* * * * 
A RETIREMENT—AND AN APPOINTMENT. 

There are probably few bankers whose authority on all 
matters relating to international banking and foreign exchange 
is greater than Sir Stuart Montagu Samuel, whose impending 
retirement from the firm of Samuel Montagu and Co. is just 
announced, Sir Stuart has a record of something like fifty 
years’ work in the City, during a number of which it will be 
remembered that he also sat in Parliament in the Liberal 
interests. The good wishes of not a few City friends will go 
with Sir Stuart into his well-earned retirement. The appoint- 
ment announced during the past week of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh as an Extraordinary Director of the Bank of Scotland 
maintains traditions under which a “ Balfour of Burleigh ~ 
has for long been associated with the history of the Bank of 
Seotland. The present Lord Balfour of Burleigh is a member 
of a well-known discount firm in the City, while his father was 
for some years not only Director, but Governor of the Bank 
of Scotland, 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) -— - . £2,500,000 


Rest and Undivided Profits 


(Oct., 1924) - - £2,347,393 
Deposits (Oct., 1924) - - £39,719,331 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable 











amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. 


No Commission. 
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LIBERTY'S TILO-LEUM 
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OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 


Coloured Illustration Free. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. 
AVGUST Oth, ith and “HE WHO GETS SLAPPED," 
starring LON CHANEY and Norma Shearer; “ THE PRESUMP 
TION OF STANLEY HAY, M.P.,”" star David Hawthorae, 
ALuLSI sth lath vl th GLORIA SWANSON in “ HER 
LOVE STORY" Dorothy Mackaill “THE BRIDGE OF 
SIGHS"; Harold Lloyd Comedy, 
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Pleasantly 
retreshin 
when hot or tire 


On a long tramp there is 
nothing better than an 
*‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastille to 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. They prevent the 
feeling of dryness which 
causes thirst. 


These pastilles have a delicious, 
slightly acidulous flavour, and their 
effect is long sustained. They have 
the further advantage that they may 
taken a without causing anv 

ull effects. 
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poor slum kiddie. 
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THOUSANDS 


| 

| 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. || 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
children away this year, but many, many more | 


ARE WANTING TO GO. ! 


Will vou make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
| something to the EARL OF ARRAN, Room 4, 18 Buckinyghim Street, 
| Strand, London 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a | 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued £10,500,000 


Capital Paid-Up_ - - : - - - £ 3,500,000 

Reserve Fund - - - - £4,150,000 

Reserve Liability of P roprietors ° £7, 000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


PRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches ites the 
Australian States and Domimion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES are also made. SILLS are purchased or sent for collec 
tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application, 








WHOLEMEAL & STONE GROUND 
FLOUR. 


Made with stones only. 
In 7lb. cartons 2/3 or 3/3 post free. 
Prices for larger quantities on application. 
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THE BIBLE IN JAPAN 


Mr. T. Kagawa, the eminent Japenese author 
and philanthropist, has said: 


“ When I received the Gospel in Toku. 
shima village in Japan it came over my life 
and blood—it was a new life to me. At first 
I thought it was hopeless for me to be a 
son of God, for my nature was so terrible 
and gloomy, but when I received the Sermon 
on the Mount my nature and all around me 
changed. Since then a new light has indeed 
come to me.” 


A Japanese naval officer said recently: 


“T have realized that the Bible is the 
most Japanese of Japanese books and speaks 
right home to the heart.” 


The Bible Society is mainly responsible for 26 
colporteurs who carry the Japanese translation of 
the Scriptures to the people of the Southern half 
of Japan. Since 1904 nearly 33 million copies of 
Holy Scripture have been circulated among them. 


The Committee appeal for an income rising to 
£450,000 a year to maintain and extend the Society’s 
world-wide work. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secre- 
taries, The British and Fereign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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In the ina of Life 


there are many dangers, 
travel across safely depends upon the 
support we obtain. Boys and girls who 
have lost their fathers by death are in great 
peril of taking a falsz step, and for them 


and whether we 


S . lott 
tepping-Stones 

to a useful career are provided by the Alex- 
andra Orphanage, which cares for them 


through their tender years. Will you help 
us to place the little fect firmly? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
Treasurer: Lorp MARSHAL. 


Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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HERE'S one thing about 

my spirit, Sir, it's reliable. 
There's never a doubt about 
jts performance, for with 
PRATTS PERFECTION in the 
tank your engine will develop 
every ounce of power it is 
tapable of. Up the hills and 
pver on top, no hesitation, no 
engine labour. Or down to a 
crawl through city traffic smooth 
and sure, answering the accel- 
erator without a second's delay 
that's Pratts. 
It's always the same, Sir, pure 
and uniform, volatile and power- 
jul, giving more miles per gallon 
and clean running. 








PRATTS ; 


PERFECTION Ieltable alnye 
Uniform everywhere Reliable 
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An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions, 


pes moaned Sates, 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
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Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity ry those delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per doz. Per doz. 

Bottles, 4-Bottles. 
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JAMES SMI TH & COMPANY, 
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37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service. 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘‘ONE IN A MILLION.’’ 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowpy, Grorce F. Sure, M.A, 
Moneraty Treasusee. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 





22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
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you smoke, If you smoke an 
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hardly look upon your pipe as 
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with Player’s Navy Mixture in 
the bowl your pipe will gain a 
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it not so much as a habit as 
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AT HOLIDAY FARES 
Gibraltar, Marseilles or Egypt 


FOURTEEN DAYS 
at a cost, at sea and ashore, of £18 to £23. 





= 
Summer is the Time 

for a run by sea to Gibraltar and Marseilles. The P. & O. Company’s 
Weekly Mail Ste amer (11,000 to 21,060 tons) leaves Tilbury every Friday; 
arrives Gibraltar Tuesday morning; and Marseilles Thursday morning. On 
Friday the homeward India, China or Australia mail steamer leaves 
Marseilles for Gibraltar, Plymouth (Wednesday) and London (Thursday). 
Passengers can leave Plymouth by direct fast express trains and be home 
from the trip within 14 days. Glorious climatic conditions, first-class table 
fare, smartly run ships, comfortable cabins, broad promenade decks and hand- 
somely appointed saloons ensure complete enjoyment. People with only a 
week to spare can travel one way to or from Marseilles = the P. & O. 
Bombay Express and thus do the round trip in seven days. For those with 
more time, Summer on the Riviera, the real French holiday season is 
uncomm only attractive. 

A P. & O. Picture Programme of Summer arrangements to Gibraltar, 
Marseilles and Egypt, and reduced Summer Hotel Tariffs, will be sent on 
application a helow : 


By P. & O. to INDIA OR CEYLON 
AT REDUCED FARES 
December—January, 1925-26. 

From London to Romhay or Colombo and back, all sea, 100 Guineas. By 
the Bombay Overland P. & O. Express London to and from Marseilles, 
thence by Sea to Bombay or Colombo and back, £120. The dates will admit 
of a month's stay in India or Celyon, For schedule of special sailings apply 

Rs below : 








(F. H. GROSVENOR,. Manager), 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 


P O CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 








SEEEUSS2 EU HOS EE0U0202000b0b00002020202020028 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES. Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 


jaja) oja)ojq/o}o)o) 
BEBEB0008888 





Fares and Sailings on app lication to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, Le onc ion,  E.C. 3. Branch Offices at ‘South ampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds ,o ster, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 


JESESSSE0Ee0on9 a G}0)]0}0/0/0/o/a/o/0/0/0/0}0 


ojoja|ojo|o)|o/o|a)o/o/5)0)o) 
a jo]o/o/o|G/o)q/0/0/0/o) 


The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


GOLD BLO 


CUT PLUG. 


1-0z. Packet 1/3§ 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
2-lb. Tin . 5/2 




















SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
(Established 1837) 
Funds £18,250,000 
POLICY under the Distinctive 


System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 
increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 



































as the 








When at We mbley 


you will find, in the centre of the Palace of Ind: Y 
An Australian Nursery 


"4 Varo, A Canadian Kitchen 





A New Zealand Bedroom 
A South African Library 
A Indian Bathroom 


and other interesting exhibits illustrating the many ways 
in which Gas is serving the Empire Overseas, as well 
Mother Country, in Home and in Factory. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 





{August 8, 19925, 
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For Sale and Eo Bet. 


, TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY AT LOW FIGURE, 
UBST AN PIAL GOTHIC RESIDENCE.4 R teception soome, 


kK 11 Bedrooms, 3 Dressing Rooms, 3 Bathrooms, well-planned Domestic Offi 





close to L.N.E.R. Station, within 1} hours London; Cambridge 14 miles. 300 fee’ 
above sea-level, splendid situation, healthy district. 
[wo Cottages, Garage, Stabling, Gardens and Grounds, nearly 12 acres. More if 


required. 
Good opportunity to secure 
Coaching Establishment. 
For full particulars apply Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons, Land Agents, Auction. 
cers and Surveyors, 27 Market Hill, Cambr »; 8 Suffolk Strect, Pall Mall East 
London, 8.W. 1. and 11 King Edward Street, Oxford, ' 


Vy ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 

SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround- 
ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convenience, Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly, No premiums, Fixtures 
free.—Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxfo ord Street, Weston-super-Mare, 


YDE gar CORNE R.—Charming 


heap Residence or one suitable for Private School or 














Bed-sitting Room, 






































32s. weekly Gas, hot baths, etc, Ladies only,—Write S. 8., Willings, 33 
= Kni; shts bridge. : 
= = ~ a 
4 ; : + 
=| Appointments, &c., Sacant and Wanted. 
[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG Paar AE ROT At ; DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY 
The Council of the Coilege invites applications for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
Take Waterman's with you and write your in Latin. Salary £300 per annum. 
further particulars reg sarding tl pot may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
friends. Tell them about the piaces you whom applications, with ¢ (which need not be printed), must be Soule 4 
visit, the people you meet, and what a op or before SATURDAY, AUuL ‘ST 29th, 1925. 
good time you are having. Waterman's inci ati D. J. A. BROWN, Registrar, 
. * e lege, 
Pen makes letter-writing easy at all times. Cathays Park, Cardiff, 
July 17th, 192 
i be BIRMINGHAM SETTLEMENT, Summer Lane.—Vacancic8 
a ermans (lea ountat in September, for residents giving whole time or evenings to Settlement Work, 
or reading for University Social Study Diploma.—Warden, Miss K. C. DEWAR, M.A, 
Three Types: “ Regular” Type from 12/6; ‘“ Safety” (SAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
Type from 17/6; “ Self-Filling” Type (with Patent in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 
Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6 ne —_ 27/6; No. 56, = | mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
32/6; No, 58, 42/- Clip-Cap, 1/-. extra. _ Presentation S| CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
Per Silver and Gold. OF ST ATIONERS AND = | CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 
JEWEL LERS. The “Pen Book” free on request. = = 
L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ThePen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. & Rectures, Scholarships, &c 
: Visit Stand 32, Canadian Pavilion, Wembley. = , p > Wl. 
SERTRREGEE 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 








“ SPECTATOR” PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 
CLASSIFIED 


An Unsolicited Testimonial. 


[The following is a copy of a typical letter from a satisfied advertise? 
in the “‘ SPECTATOR ” Small Classified Advertisements Section.] 


FROM THE BREWHURST MILLING Co. 
London Office: 30 College Street, E.C. 4. 
Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, 
we beg to inform you that we are very pleased 
with the result of the 13 insertions (in the 
Spectaior), and should be glad if you would con- 

tinue advertisement until further 
notice, 


to insert our 


Yours faithfully, 
Tuk BREWuHURST MILLING Co. 
(Signed) T. A. Acton. 
Tre “ SpecTATOR,” IL,TD., 
1 York Street 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 














RATES. 


s} 1um 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ae ee Four Shillings. 
ry Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. on Two Shillings, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24°; ; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 7$°,,; 52 insertions 10° 
rfion, remillance covering ct st of tl / t t 
} t be sent in all cases with the ord 


Instructions should be addressed to 
PAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
London, W.C. 2, by tirst post on Tues sday of each week. 


DEPT. 


} Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £ 





Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 


| Tye ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15; 









DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14: 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon, Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Le an. Fund and Granta 


from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss KE. E. LAWRENCE. 


Girls’ 








Schools and Colleges. 





if INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. iood =education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 3. 1 ar HELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 
Py company GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIV ISION. 
Provost v. F { ETHERINGTON Wrington, 


TAUNTON.  Head- 





st: Re N i 
8S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK 





wo HOOL OF 8. MARY AND SS. ANNE, ABBOTS 
iN 


rtp teal Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few « 








BROMLEY, 
a year are 





























offered for September. For parti irs apply to the HEAD MISTER ESS. 
Gg Brit b&w, 
— LANE, WATFORD, 
incipal—Miss Wall 
Private Residenti a School for Girls rele.: “ Watford 616.” 
St: QT. HELE NS, COCK KERMOL rH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEEL} 
Specl lal terms ft 1 mivisters’ and Wissionaries daughters kuatir change { desired, 
eo GLRLS’ SCHOOL, LAS ( K 
A sound education on Public Set * PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girly 
| 8 to 13 vears UP R SCHOOL for girl itu ly y 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, g r good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crew l is, Ma r 1 V 
For ilhustrated prospectus HEAD-MISTRESS 
- eaesenmneninie. _ me 
rE£Ba.T WO. Ff Hl é 
BOURNE Mi rt = oon EGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairmat Db. JONES, M.A D.v, 
Principe “Miss Mf DAVIE, B.A., Londo 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrat Scholarships 
Prospectus » PRINCIPAL, “‘ Wentw ege Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournew th 4 r. 5 l 
T HE bDdO W Ns SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head- Mistress Miss LU CRETIA CAMERON, Honours School & 
Moder ro Histor Somerville College, Oxford, 


r from Dowus ald sea, 
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N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level, Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS, 


___ EASTBOURNE. 2 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Certificates granted. 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 


M's IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


EDGE POINT, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, KENT. 


A first-class Boarding School for Girls from 7 years of age upwards. 
The Schoo! stands in grounds of two acres facing the sea. 
Special attention paid to health. Entire charge taken if desired. 
lllustrated prospectus from the Head-Mistress, Miss BECKINGHAM (late of 
Queen Margaret’s School, Scarborough). 


Oe SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 

















Medical and Anibersity Training. 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 





THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist. 


Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply for 
accommodation as early as possible. 

Examinations for the Entrance and University Scholarships 
will be held on September 14th, 15th and 16th. Applications 
must be received not later than September Sth. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entire 
curriculum. 

Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination in 
Chemisiry and Physics. 

Value of Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000. 

Research Funds of over £25,000. 


The teaching staff includes 6 University Professors, 1 University 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators and 4 Tutors. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write to the Dean, 
E. L. PEARCE GOULD, M.A., M.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 
School Secretary, R. A. FOLEY. 





I ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
Y SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will open on Thursday, October 1st. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped 
to meet modern requirements. The Hospital contains 950 beds (of which number 
#49 are in constant occupation) and is the largest General Hospital in Engiand. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Three Entrance Scholarships amounting to 
£531 are offered in Science. 
in Anatomy and Physiology to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Prizes amounting te £40% are awarded annually in all subjects of the curricula, 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital 
in the kingdom 

RESEARCH FUNDS of approximately £40,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Resear h. 

FEES.— MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses, Entrance Fee £21, Annual 
: Final Course, Entrance Fee £10 10s., Annual Fee £42. 
DENTAL.—Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital 
Course, £130 in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, ete.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on Hospital grounds, College Dining Hall, ete. 

(Men students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arraage- 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 1. > 


"7 ** ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES. 








BCIENCE.—Subjecta : Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Rotany, Geology, 
Geovraphy, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining (Coal, 
Metal, Ietroleum), Brewing and Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. 

ARTS.—Subjects : Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
Philesophy, History, Music and Law. 

MEDICINE.—AIl subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine 
Dentistry. 

COUMMERCE 


and 


Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce. 

THE SESSION 1925-26 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER StH, 1925. 

ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

Tn the Medical School, Courses of Instruction are arranged to mect the re‘juirements 
of cther Universities and Licensing bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universitics 
may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Separate Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships are 
published as follows : 

Faculty of Science, 

2. Faculty of Arts. 

3. Faculty of Medicine. 

4. Faculty of Commerce 

6. Department of Social Study. 

6. School of Maiting and Brewing. 

And will be sent ou epplication to the Registrar. 


An Entrance Scholarship of the value of £75 is offered * 


ae 


Bovys Schools and Colleges. 


- 7. ‘ y ‘ ’ ‘ bn 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. ? 
Dreghorn Castle. Colipton. Midlothian. Head-Master. H. M. RUSH, B.A., who 
will be succeeded at the end of this term by Mr. 8S. H. OSBORNE, B.A,, prepareg 
boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. 
Head-Master: R, W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams, 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh 
or the HEAD-MASTERS. F 


r ry ’ a 

AK LANDS SCHOOL, 

TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 

Founpers: Sik JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST pg 
BRATH, K.C.B., C.1.8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esgq., F. J. BOIS, Esq, sg 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.Le., AND THE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HEAD-MastTER: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France), 
GRADUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beautj. 

ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light, 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH. 


ALHOUSIE CASTLE, near BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN, 
will be opened in September as a Boys’ Preparatory School, by K. M, Mylre, 
M.A. (Oxon), late Head-Master, Merchiston Castle Preparatory School. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent bulldiong in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

















ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—-Public School in 

four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized 
by Army Council. O.T.C., Swimming, etc. Fees, £72—£85 per annum.—Ap 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington “chool, Somerset, or Clerk, F, LEE MICHE 


Wellington, Somerset. 
SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUND'S. 


I ING 
40 Roarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 
Fees, £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J. M. Wapmoxk, M.A., Oxon. 


— THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING 


H.M.S. ‘ WORCESTER.’ 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862. 
Chairman; Right Hon. Lornp IncuHcaps,,G.C.M.G., &c. 
Vice-Chairman ; Admiral The Hon, Sir E, FR&MANTLE, G.C.B., &c. 





EDWARD Vi. 





COLLEGE. 


For the training of Boys intending to become OFFICERS IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. Two years’ training counts as one year's sea-service for qualified Cadets, 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms 

Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special scheme of 
entry), alsoin the R.N.K, Other appointments are for the Royal Indian Marine and 
Bengal Vilot Service. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical 
London, E.C. 3. 


Training College, 72 Mark Lane 








Foreign. 


NWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE-LUTRY, 
VENUE.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





CHATEAU BIEN- 


Special study of French. 





Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports. Highest 
references.—Principal, Miss RUFER. Escort from London. 
RENCH FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


LAUSANNE. 
Healthily situated. Modern languages, Music, Sports.—Apply Mile. MICHOUD 


Av. Eglantine 10. 








Scholastic Agencies. 





CHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased I 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Inform 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and vough idea of fees should be given 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


FOR AND 









Dalit talis AN D TUTORS. 
RK 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of ecbool, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
Telephone: Gerrard $272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ““SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools In existence 
price 2s, 6d., post free 3s, 











DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GABLBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, London, W, 1. Telephone: Regent 
Educational Agents. Kstablished 1873. 
Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. arc personally acquainted with nearly ali § 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information abous 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. oS 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


5878. 
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Private Tuition, Ke. OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK. 
Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, Trays. Certain 
———— ner z. = “ s . success assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. | HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings’ Big profits. Customer writes ; “ Pottery 
HARRY DUXBURY—Expression, etc. HAROLD HORTON—Voice, etc. supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386, demand beforehand We should ha ave been safe in having quite o times the amount.” 
Write for details—** RAINBOW ”’ POTTERY CO., Dept. ” Lindfield, Sussex. 
LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward : Pai i ss - 
a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING H* E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
(PARLIAMENTARY, FORENSIC, AFTER-DINNER), Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting —401 Strand (opp. Hotel Cecil). — £2 rt Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
yndon. 
cen EEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work for Sale. Ladies’, 
Authors, Typeturiting, &c. Gentlemen’s and Children’s Underclothing and Household Linens made and 
or ee se - —- Reierences and Estimates given.—SWORDER, 33 Ware 
= oat ertfore erts. 
ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
R SGeutiinie, Ee, seated A REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 
Bend stamp for prospectus to— COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
$EY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W, 1; garments for free estimate, or we collect—-LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
RONALD - sie 2s : 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 'Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 
XNARN Money by Your-Pen. Unique postal course: How TS eae se : J 
4), to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real training RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOl GHT.—Highest \ alue, 
illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on, 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully | Tritracd post tre lest prices paid for Old Gold and silver Jewellery (bioken or 
4 and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
1,000.—Miss NANCY McFARLANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliti-on-Sea. 
<= SRE TE RII : oF a ATTLING with Blackbeetles and Cockroaches unnecessary ; 
MVYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by the guaranteed scientific remedy, Blattis, exterminates them without 
experienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— | trouble ordiscomfort. Tins ls, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1rom Sole Makers :—HOWARTHS, 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 473 Crookesmoore Road, She ttield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, Stores, Larger 
Sizes for export, lower rates, 
VWPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work, | == = Sen =s 
Also Duplicating —W EATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 
Hants. 
a 
G T 7 
Gotels, Bydros, Kr. | PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. oe speatione one soy a _— Pra 
sabsinayatiionas | you think of white; “smoke,” and you thin 
A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- of fire; ‘‘ books,” and you think of Bumpus. 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. _ Close to Tube and ‘bus routes, Recently re- Tied tea einawe’ ane = 3 ; are 
decorated pr) beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and That 9 the genuine reaction, and I ries oeg ony 
telephones in allbedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d, | doing everything in their power (which is con- 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 74 guineas (double) inclusive, | siderable) to make such reactions profitable to f 
Telephone: Paddington 8083. their clients. With their huge stock, competent 
x OR SOkKVE : taff, and good service they can get the very 
ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and ha. : ‘ ° 
finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle | book that you want. | 
of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy Summer Resort. Every comfort. Inter- y . = 6s nae 00 | 
esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 Whenever yom think of Books, \' 
fine Views. Moderate Boarding Terms. think of Bumpus >) 
— i ot oe Ss 
“ATTRT © . : <r Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 
N OOR COURT. SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel f “6 aie ta . rd 
; adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room; Excelient ' 
cuisine, chef ; electriclight ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches. a. & E. BUMPUS < 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hire. LIMITED < 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. ‘Telephone: 189 ! 350 Oxford St., London. W.1 $ 
Sidmouth, 4 ” ’ 
7 are oemures . > . P | By Appoiniment to His Majesty the Kin *-' 
EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Near Honister Pass, Great | ‘Shanahodinainds WHEE cen aan 5 
Gable, &c, Wildest scenery. Bracing. VICLOR{A FAMILY HOTEL, a = 5 
R.A.C. Moderate tariff. Travel via Cockermouth. ~ 
LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. —Excel- ‘its 
lent motoring centre for Trossachs, Rob Roy Country, Large Garden, Lawn Tennis, | 
A THOU PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique Hotel | ,, ™ : 
ok situated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. Grounds 46 acres, | = IAIN 
x , : : To —the noblest of posses ions, the chiefest of blessings theirs who = 
MA Gare HOTEL, Gulls une, East Lothian.— The finest Golfing = acquire tull and aceur: kn owledge of VITAL P ROB LEMS as 
Centre in Great Britain. Nine Golf Courses within easy reach. Lawn Tennis. | : conveyed in "the follow: popular volumes. 
= ——- oe ee = WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 
} = (Birth Control). Treating the subject frankly, fully, but 
@ours &c |= without erotism By Dr. G. COURTE N AY BEALE. 
? |= THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
ae > i ae i A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood. By Dr. 
a HENRY atest LTD. | 2 G. COURTENAY BEALE 
asc INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND : 
£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. | Wives brill I Re | ee i 749 
rovi int so s to pro ms of the heart. i] Ir. 
15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. Ce COURTENAY BEALE. es 1 
i115 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Bail. | THE CRITICAL AGE hf Woman 6/9 
Illustrated Booklet post free. | A book that yy es the period. By WALTER = 
—— | M. GALLICHAN 
| 
5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. wert onl PHYSIOLOGY ie rao aL 6 
mily au tic ¢€ n trat y r K. NA ! 
THIRD WORLD TOUR | 2 Each price includ “Health and Eificien 
od ies rOUR | GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 
Visiting HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
NDIA, - URMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, CANADA, | 182 Bg 4 Sienen, Paternoste r Squers, London, E.C. 4. 
od and accompanied by N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., e and — M 6E OR FEQRES 
leaves London on November Mth, | | 
October 3rd, ROMANTIC SPAIN (five weeks), a a i a a a ati aaa — 
November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.1. 19 aes 4 
—SEEExE WESTERN THUGS; 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS | > . 1 1 - 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be tound on page 248, OR, IREI AND AND THE 
————___- —_ . | ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
. By vient BUSSEY DE BURGH. 
Miscellaneous. | This book co1 I d Imper Land ques 
anietieieate é = . = a es | tions, on I t | t | he tv t test sec 
— MS.—Finest Pershore Egg. 12 Ibs. 4s. 9d., 24 Ibs. 9s., | societies which « n the Western Wos limes say 
1 ( re paid Packag fr Cash with order LL MUHREY | lB . h ; : i t ss sa ec mse l 
ANTON ( ‘ S | hv mi | { also . 
Bro cOW) SHE RRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottl 5. DRANES, LTD., a Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 6/- net. aad 
bottle per post, 7s. —WiCKHAM & CVU., LTD., bidelord, bet, i517, 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 








They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 




















No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 






































\ /) “Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
NUE TS It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
Se into the composition of the paper to which 
] 


\ this trade name is applied. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 





As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions, 
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